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Squaring  off  on  deadly  force: 

Dominelli  & Murphy  slug  it  out  in  NAACP  grant  melee 


The  ongoing  development  of  deadly 
force  guidelines  for  American  police  has 
led  to  an  outbreak  of  rhetorical  gunfire 
on  the  law  enforcement  research  front, 
with  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  charging  that  the  Police 
Foundation  is  taking  a biased  approach 
toward  examining  the  controversial  issue. 

The  sniping  was  touched  off  last 
summer  when  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  funded  a 
deadly  force  project  to  be  conducted  by 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  with  assistance 
from  the  Police  Foundation. 

Joseph  S.  Dominelli,  then  president 
of  IACP,  fired  the  first  salvo,  issuing  se- 
parate letters  to  his  membership  and  to 
the  group’s  executive  committee,  urging 
them  to  lobby  en  masse  to  get  the 
foundation/NAACP  grant  rescinded. 

IACP,  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  the  University  of 


America  sent  a love  letter  to  its  law 
enforcement  agencies  last  month  in  the 
form  of  a national  survey  which  found 
that  a substantial  majority  of  citizens 
“manifests]  extremely  positive  attitudes 
toward  the  local  police.” 

Perhaps  the  most  welcome  news  for 
police  in  the  survey  is  that  so-called  “Pro- 
position 13  fever”  apparently  has  not 
seriously  infected  the  public  in  the  area 
of  supporting  their  crime-fighting  agen- 
cies. The  report  said  that  51  percent  of 
Americans  favor  raising  taxes  by  their 
local  governments  in  order  to  provide  im- 
proved police  protection. 

“This  is  a remarkably  large  segment  of 
the  population,  considering  that  popular 
sentiment  has  favored  in  recent  years  a 
reduction  in  both  government  and  taxes,” 
the  study  noted.  “What  is  more,  the  sup- 
port for  greater  police  protection  by 
means  of  increased  taxes  cuts  across  most 
demographic  boundaries:  the  young  and 
the  old  support  in  equal  numbers,  as 
do  blacks  and  whites,  those  in  large  cities 
and  those  in  rural  areas.” 

Entitled  “The  Figgie  Report  On  Fear 
of  Crime:  America  Afraid,”  the  survey 
was  conducted  by  Reasearch  & Forecasts, 
a private  think  tank,  for  A-T-O,  Inc.,  an 
international  corporation  that  includes 
such  subsidiaries  as  American  LaFrance, 
Rawlings  and  Scott  Aviation.  Over  1,000 
Americans  were  polled  via  phone,  using  a 
random  digit-dial  sample  of  all  tele- 
phones, listed  and  unlisted,  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

Fear  in  the  streets 

As  its  title  suggests,  the  study  found 
that  America  is  scared  as  hell  and  is  not 


California  at  Irvine,  and  La  Raza,  has 
been  working  on  a separate  deadly  force 
project  for  LEAA,  and  Dominelli  cried 
foul,  declaring  that  the  grant  to  the  other 
groups  “is  duplicative  and  smacks  of  a 
political  strategy.” 

‘Potential  for  community  oversight’ 

“I  am  alarmed  that  LEAA  would  make 
a joint  grant  award  in  the  amount  of 
$381,000  to  the  Police  Foundation  and 
the  NAACP  to  conduct  a ‘department-by- 
department  analysis  of  the  policies  and 
practices  governing  the  police  use  of  their 
weapons,’  ” Dominelli  told  the  executive 
committee.  “From  my  perspective,  this 
constitutes  an  investigation  and  has  the 
potential  for  the  development  of  com- 
munity oversight  committees  supported 
by  Federal  funds.” 

Responding  in  an  interview  with  Law 
Enforcement  News,  Police  Foundation 
president  Patrick  V.  Murphy  indicated 
that  the  Dominelli  letters  were  filled 


going  to  take  crime  anymore.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  said  they  are 
highly  fearful  they  will  become  victims  of 
violent  crime,  one-quarter  are  afraid  to  go 
to  familiar  neighborhood  places,  and 
more  than  half  own  guns  to  protect  their 
homes. 

The  study  correlated  the  fear  quotient 
with  the  nation’s  new  love  affair  with  law 
enforcement,  finding  that  60  percent  of 
the  respondents  with  “high  levels  of  con- 
crete fear”  supported  the  concept  of 
increased  taxation  to  support  policing, 
while  only  44  percent  with  lower  levels  of 
such  fear  support  the  notion.  Similarly, 
59  percent  of  those  with  high  levels  of 
“formless  fear”  favored  increased  taxes, 
compared  with  46  percent  of  those  who 
are  less  fearful. 

“Concrete  fear”  was  defined  as  worry 
about  being  murdered,  sexually  assaulted, 
mugged,  knifed,  beaten  up,  or  being  held 
up  by  an  armed  robber.  Forty-one  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  expressed  high 
levels  of  anxiety  in  this  area  while  59  per- 
cent registered  moderate-to-low  fear. 

The  researchers  devised  a “formless 
fear  index”  to  measure  how  safe  people 
feel  when  out  alone  in  their  community’s 
business  district  and  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, and  when  they  are  at  home  by 
themselves.  High  fear  responses  were 
given  by  37  percent  of  the  participants, 
while  63  percent  said  they  had  moderate- 
to-low  fear  in  such  situations. 

Broad  support  for  police 

The  Figgie  Report,  which  was  named 
after  A-T-0  chairman  Harry  E.  Figgie  Jr., 
linked  the  dual  fear  factors  to  the  amount 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Patrick  V.  Murphy 

with  ‘‘inaccuracies  and  distortions.” 
noting  that  he  is  on  public  record  as  being 
opposed  to  civilian  review  boards  to 
examine  cases  involving  the  use  of  exces- 
sive force. 

“On  the  other  hand.  I believe  police 
departments  should  be  held  accountable 
and  that  there  should  be  mechanisms  that 
permit  interested  citizen  organizations  to 
evaluate  their  police  departments,”  he 
said.  “There  has  to  be  a check  and 
balance.  It’s  a mistake  for  the  police  to 
believe  that  they  should  function  without 
oversight.” 

Dominelli,  who  is  chief  of  the 
Rotterdam,  New  York,  police  force, 
agreed  that  the  deadly  force  issue  should 
be  studied  but  he  suggested  that  law 
enforcement  can  best  police  itself  in  this 
area.  He  noted  that  the  number  of  police 
shootings  should  be  annually  listed  in  the 
FBI’s  Uniform  Crime  Reports  to  gauge 
whether  a serious  problem  exists  in  the 
area. 

Credibility  a key  issue 

“I‘  don’t  believe  that  there’s  anybody 
in  America  who  can  give  you,  with  any 
credibility,  an  indication  of  the  number 
of  unjustifiable  shootings  by  police  in 
American,”  the  chief  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  “I  resent  when  people  make 
statements  that  there  are  over  600  killings 
by  police  in  America  with  no  goddam 
credibility  for  it.” 

In  both  his  letters  to  IACP  members 
and  his  comments  to  Law  Enforcement 
News,  Dominelli  challenged  Murphy’s 
credibility  in  the  police  community.  He 
noted  that  the  Police  Foundation  presi- 
dent was  given  an  opportunity  to  respond 
to  the  mail  campaign  last  month  at  a 
meeting  with  the  association’s  major  city 
chiefs  group  during  IACP’s  annual  con- 
ference. 

“He  got  a pretty  good  number  done 
on  him  in  there,”  he  noted.  “He  was 
berated  very  severely  by  the  members  for 
his  utterances  and  his  involvement  with 
that  grant.  He  spoke  for  an  hour  and  tried 


to  justify  his  involvement;  they  abso- 
lutely would  not  accept  it.” 


Murphy  stated  that  while  the  IACP 
chiefs  did  not  roll  out  the  red  carpet  for 
him  at  the  conference,  he  is  not  without  a 
constituency.  “I’ve  taken  some  very  con- 
troversial positions  on  corruption  and  I’ve 
instituted  strong  reforms  on  this  issue  and 
the  issue  of  political  interference,”  he 
observed.  “On  the  other  hand,  I know 
that  I’m  very  strongly  supported  by 
many,  many  chiefs  — there’s  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum,  there’s  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Black  Law  En- 
forcement Executives  — a very  large  net- 
work of  chiefs  and  police  departments 
who  work  regularly  with  the  founda- 
tion." 

Dominelli  claims  broad  public  support 
But  Dominelli  estimated  that  98  per- 
cent of  IACP’s  17,000  members  support 
his  view  that  restrictions  on  the  police  use 
of  deadly  force  should  be  carefully 
examined  before  they  are  put  into  effect. 
He  added  that  the  public  at  large  has  also 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

“The  people  out  there  are  very,  very 
upset  that  the  police  of  America  are  being 
blasted  on  all  sides,”  he  asserted.  “The 
police  are  actually  developing  a feeling  of 
reluctance  to  do  the  job  because  they’re 
getting  hit  by  brutality  suits.  The  people 
are  aware  of  that  and  they  know  that  it’s 
getting  more  difficult  for  police  to  pro- 
tect the  people  they’re  swom  to  protect.” 
Murphy  said  he  was  “disheartened” 
both  by  Dominelli’s  viewpoint  and  by  the 
results  of  voting  at  the  recent  conference, 
where  a resolution  by  the  National  Orga- 
nization of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Exe- 
cutives that  called  for  restrictive  deadly 
force  guidelines  was  defeated. 

“I  don’t  deny  that  many  of  the  chiefs, 
who  in  their  hearts  believe  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  limit  circumstances  under 
which  a police  officer  can  kill,  are  sincere, 
but  they’re  wrong,”  the  foundation  presi- 
dent stated.  “The  evidence  research  has 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Future  police  leaders  climb 
Osgood  Hill  managers  course 

The- class  of  1980  had  a slightly  dif- 
ferent look  this  summer,  as  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum  wrapped  up 
studies  from  the  first  group  of  veteran 
police  managers  at  its  Senior  Manage- 
ment Institute  at  Osgood  Hill. 

Loosely  modeled  after  the  British  Na- 
tional Police  College  at  Bramshill.  SM I is 
designed  as  u national  center  for 
educating  and  training  America's  future 
chief  police  administrators,  providing 
them  with  exposure  to  the  latest  thinking 
in  management  practice  and  theory. 

Speaking  for  LEA  A.  which  helped 
fund  the  institute.  Administrator  Homer 
Broome  praised  the  graduating  class  for 
being  "pioneers  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  most  in- 
nova live  approach  to  police  management 
education  available.  Future  institute 
classes  will  certainly  benefit  from  your 
participation  in  this  highly  successful  ef- 
fort as  should  those  communities  you 
currently  serve." 

Cary  Hayes,  the  executive  director  of 
PKRF.  stressed  the  program’s  suc- 
cessful use  of  educational  techniques 
that  are  normally  associated  with  cor- 
porate training.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
institute's  opening  run  "proves  that  the 
case-study  method,  when  used  in  an  in- 
tense and  rigorous  academic  environ- 
ment. is  not  only  a viable  method  of  im- 
parling management  principles  and  prac- 
lices  to  senior  police  managers  but  an  ex- 
citing one  as  well." 

Although  the  institute  is  conducted  at 
a serene  160-acre  estate  in  North  An- 
dover. Massachusetts,  the  pace  of  the 
four-week  course  is  anything  hut  tran- 
quil. Participants  were  often  required  to 
attend  classes  on  a seven-day-a-week 
basis,  typically  spending  10  to  12  hours 
each  day  in  the  classroom. 

The  curriculum  focused  on  general 
management  strategies,  planning  and 
control  systems,  organizational  struc- 
ture and  behavior,  operations  manage- 
ment. and  labor  relations.  Over  40  case 
studies  drawn  from  both  the  corporate 
and  public  sectors  constituted  the 
primary  teaching  device 

Reform  of  the  criminal  code 
is  in  trouble  in  the  Senate 

Recent  indications  that  the  14-year  ef- 
fort to  reform  the  Federal  criminal  code 
has  been  put  in  the  legislative  deep  freeze 
by  the  House  have  been  followed  by  a 
report  that  the  legislation  has  run  into  a 
maior  roadblock  in  the  Senate. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  a 
group  of  conservative  Republicans  are 
demanding  a series  of  45  changes  in  the 
bill  approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  proposed  revisions  con- 
cern such  issues  as  capital  punishment, 
gun  control,  abortion  and  pornography 
Observers  noted  that  the  action  in  the 
Senate,  coupled  with  the  difficulties  that 
the  reform  legislation  has  had  in  the 
House,  may  put  the  recodification  effort 
back  at  square  one.  with  a large  number 
of  the  players  in  both  houses  unwilling  to 
roll  the  Congressional  dice  on  such  a 
sweeping  reform. 

At  least  two  Democrats  running  for  re- 
election  this  year  have  told  Senate 
leaders  that  they  do  not  want  the 
measure  brought  to  the  floor  before  Elec- 
tion Day  if  they  would  have  to  vote  on  the 
issues  interjected  by  the  conservative 
Republicans. 

1 he  odds  for  the  bill 's  passage  this  year 
were  further  diminished  when  negotia- 
tions toward  an  agreement  limiting 
debate  on  the  recodification  effort 


bogged  down. 

Although  the  Senate  passed  a version 
of  the  code  reform  in  January  1978,  a 
similar  bill  drafted  in  the  House  never 
made  it  to  the  floor.  Now  the  Senators, 
led  by  conservative  Republicans  James 
A.  McClure  (Idaho)  and  Jesse  Helms 
(North  Carolina),  are  reexamining  several 
specifics  in  the  legislation. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  voiced  by  the 
conservatives  echo  those  made  for  years 
by  liberals.  For  example,  both  Senators 
want  to  include  an  amendment  that 
would  clarify  the  right  of  private 
businessmen  to  resist  "illegal"  inspec- 
tions by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration. 

In  an  effort  to  turn  the  tide  on  such 
criticisms,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  issued  what  it  calls  a "bipartisan 
evaluation"  that  describes  the  bill  as  be- 
ing consistent  with  "true  conservative 
principles." 

Meanwhile,  McClure  and  Helms  want 
to  amend  the  code  by  relaxing  Federal 
firearms  restrictions,  adding  death 
penalty  procedures,  reinstating  "ver- 
batim current  statutory  law"  regarding 
prostitution  and  pornography,  and 
restoring  criminal  penalties  for  posses- 
sion of  small  amounts  of  marijuana. 


Miami  police  say  manpower 
woes  did  not  effect  crime 

Miamians  are  reeling  from  reports  that 
the  Florida  city’s  homicide  rate  is  rising 
at  a 70  percent  clip  this  year,  but  police 
there  are  attempting  to  calm  the  public, 
noting  that  a citizen’s  chances  of  being 
murdered  in  the  street  are  no  greater  than 
they  were  last  year. 

As  reported  by  the  Miami  Herald  last 
month,  frightened  citizens  are  crying  out 
for  more  police.  The  Miami  Police  De- 
partment is  58  officers  short  of  budgeted 
allotment  of  714  uniformed  patrollers, 
and  the  1,738-member  Metropolitan 
Dade  County  force  is  also  badly  under- 
staffed. 

Miami  police  officials,  backed  by 
several  criminologists,  are  keeping  a lid  on 
the  uproar,  informing  the  public  that 
there  is  little  correlation  between  police 
manpower  and  the  escalating  murder  rate. 

“One  popular  theory  is  that  you  put 
ten  policemen  on  one  block  and  crime  is 
going  to  move  over  to  the  next  block,” 
said  Miami  Sergeant  Dean  DeJong.  "If 
you  put  one  policeman  on  that  block, 
crime  is  still  going  to  move  — for  awhile.” 

DeJong  noted  that  about  18  percent 
of  all  Miami  homicides  this  year  were 
drug-related,  and  about  28  percent  occur- 
red in  bar  fights  and  shootouts  between 
acquaintances.  He  pointed  to  the  Liberty 
City  racial  disturbances  last  May  and  the 
influx  of  Cuban  refugees  into  the  city  as 
other  factors  in  the  murder  climb. 

FBI  refuses  to  be  bogged  down 
in  local  brutality  investigations 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
taking  a wait-and-see  attitude  in  cases  of 
alleged  police  brutality  on  the  state  and 
local  level,  informing  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  that  agents  cannot 
immediately  begin  probes  of  minority 
charges  of  police  abuse. 

In  articulating  the  policy  before  the 
commission  last  month.  Francis  Mullen, 
the  FBI's  executive  assistant  director  for 
investigations,  specified  that  the  bureau 
would  not  automatically  get  involved  in 
such  cases,  even  when  minority  group 
leaders  feel  that  their  local  authorities 
cannot  conduct  a proper  investigation. 

Commission  vice  chairman  Mary  F. 
Berry  questioned  the  bureau's  stance, 
asking:  "Does  this  mean  you  have  to 


have  a racial  disturbance  such  as  what 
took  place  in  Miami  before  the  Federal 
government  will  prosecute?” 

"I  just  don't  think  we  can  have  the  FBI 
jumping  into  every  situation,"  Mullen 
replied,  explaining  that  the  bureau  and 
the  Justice  Department  monitor  reports 
of  police  brutality  and  are  ready  to  res- 
pond if  the  cases  are  not  handled  properly 
at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the 
commission  hearings  were  called  to  ex- 
amine the  Federal  role  in  questions  of 
discrimination  in  law  enforcement.  The 
FBI  annually  conducts  5,000  probes  of 
alleged  police  brutality,  but  only  a hand- 
ful of  those  are  taken  to  Federal  court. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Drew  S. 
Days,  who  heads  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Civil  Rights  Division,  told  the 
panel  that  local  authorities  usually  are 
able  to  prosecute  cases  of  police  abuse 
more  effectively  than  Federal  officials. 

The  commission  has  scheduled  further 
hearings  later  this  year  in  Miami,  where 
the  acquittals  of  four  white  former 
policemen  in  an  alleged  brutality  incident 
sparked  several  days  of  street  violence 
earlier  this  year. 

Attorney  General  Benjamin  Civiletti 
has  already  ordered  Justice  Department 
attorneys  to  proceed  with  their  own  pro- 
secutions in  the  case,  even  if  their  efforts 
duplicate  local  action. 

New  NCJRS  guides  cover 
pleading,  training,  managing 

The  National  Criminal  Justice  Re- 
ference Service  is  set  to  place  three  new 
publications  on  the  shelves  of  criminal 
justice  administrators,  covering  the  topics 
of  pleas  bargaining,  police  training  and 
citizens  in  court. 

Plea  Negotiation:  A selected  Biblio- 
graphy focuses  on  the  use,  fairness  and 
effectiveness  of  the  bargaining  process, 
providing  a review  of  research  in  the  area 
through  a series  of  130  abstracts. 

Divided  into  five  chapters,  the  cita- 
tions give  an  overview  of  plea  negotiation, 
discussing  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, plans  to  eliminate  the  process,  ways 


to  restructure  the  present  system,  and 
major  constitutional  questions  regarding 
plea  bargaining.  Appendices  include  sum- 
maries of  a dozen  Supreme  Court  cases 
involving  the  bargaining  process  and  a re- 
print of  Federal  Rule  11,  which  serves  as 
the  basis  for  the  system. 

A second  selected  bibliography,  en- 
titled Police  Training,  highlights  current 
training  literature  in  an  attempt  to  aid 
police  managers  expand  and  improve 
existing  programs.  In  109  citations, 
the  reference  work  describes  general  ap- 
proaches, while  providing  information 
about  specific  course  materials,  modules, 
workshops,  audio/visual  aids  and  other 
innovations. 

The  final  publication.  Citizen's  Role 
in  the  Courts,  was  written  as  a practical 
guide  to  the  legal  system  in  an  attempt  to 
dispel  misconceptions  or  apprehensions  a 
citizen  might  have  about  the  judicial 
system. 

Presenting  practical  tips  for  the  first- 
time witness,  the  guide  discusses  how  to 
prepare  for  a day  on  the  stand  and  proper 
decorum  during  testimony.  Facts  about 
jury  duty  and  selection,  an  individual’s 
responsibility  toward  jury  duty  and 
several  do’s  and  don’t’s  for  jurors  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Suited  for  distribution  through  police/ 
community  relations  programs,  the  12- 
page  booklet  lists  the  general  steps  a 
crime  victim  should  take  to  report  an  of- 
fense and  how  to  file  a complaint.  An 
easy-to-understand  glossary  of  court-re- 
lated items  is  included. 

To  obtain  a copy  of  any  of  the  three 
publications,  write:  NCJRS,  Department 
F,  Box  6000,  Rockville,  MD  20850. 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences 

Day  Classes 

M-F  9 5, 7 weeks  commencing  March  1 6, 1 981 
For  information,  call:  John  Fitzgerald,  (212) 
267  3838, 1 7 Battery  Place,  New  York  City,  New 
York  10018 
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The  shocking  truth: 

Electronic  sidearm  is  stunni 
success  against  angel  du 


The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  is 
using  space-age  technology  to  deal  with 
spaced-age  drug  suspects,  having  recent-, 
ly  deploying  an  arsenal  of  electronic 
shock  weapons  to  subdue  hot-wired  users 
of  angel  dust. 

Known  as  the  Taser,  an  acronym  for 
the  Thomas  A.  Swift  Electric  Rifle,  the 
weapon  fires  a pair  of  non-lethal  darts 
that  remain  thethered  to  the  gun  by  two 
strands  of  wire.  The  strands  carry  a 
50,000-volt  burst  of  electricity  to  the 
target,  temporarily  immobilizing  the 
suspect. 

The  LA  PD  plans  to  put  200  Tasers  on 
the  line  to  deal  with  what  has  been 
described  as  an  epidemic  of  PCP  over- 
dose incidents  in  the  city.  The  new  stun 
guns  will  be  added  to  a complement  of  24 
that  are  already  out  in  the  field  following 
a successful  90-day  test  period. 

“We  used  it  27  times  in  the  field  and  we 
had  five  failures,"  the  LAPD's  Ken 
Hillman  said  of  the  tests.  “We  had  two 
mechanical  failures  where  the  trigger 
mechanism  was  not  staying  down.  What 
happens  is,  when  the  darts  hit  the 

From  the  Manhattan  DA: 


suspect,  they  keep  50,000  volts  going  in- 
to his  body,  which  incapacitates  him.  In 
the  first  two  failures,  the  trigger 
mechanism  wasn't  staying  down  so  the 
current  was  let  off  and  the  suspects  were 
able  to  come  back  again.” 

Hillman,  who  is  the  uniformed  coor- 
dinator of  the  department’s  Technical 
Services  Bureau,  noted  that  the  Taser 
Company  modified  the  weapon  with  a 
locking  mechanism  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
per voltage  is  delivered  on  each  hit. 

Commenting  on  the  other  three  misses, 
the  coordinator  observed  that  two  oc- 
curred because  the  suspect's  clothing 
was  thicker  than  two  inches  — padding 
that  prohibited  the  darts  from 
penetrating.  The  final  miss  resulted 
when  the  Taser  was  fired  from  too  close  a 
range. 

"The  gun  is  only  effective  if  you're  in  a 
rangeof  8-to-15  feet,”  Hillman  explained. 
“If  you're  past  15  feet,  the  darts  spread 
too  far  and  usually  you  only  hit  the  guy 
with  one  dart.  If  you're  closer  than  eight 
feet,  the  dart  spread  is  too  close,  and  you 
don  t get  the  full  incapacitating  effect 


from  the  volts  of  electricity  that  go  into 
the  suspect." 

Like  any  electrical  appliance,  the  Taser 
requires  two  wires  to  work.  If  only  one 
wired  dart  hits  the  subject,  the  circuit  is 
not  completed  and  no  voltage  is 
delivered.  When  the  darts  strike  too  close 
together,  the  distance  which  the  charge 
has  to  travel  within  the  suspect's  body  is 
reduced,  lowering  the  effectiveness  of  the 
jolt. 

Hillman  pointed  out  that  the  near-miss 
problem  will  be  handled  at  the  training 
level.  "That's  why  we've  limited  it  to  just 
supervisors  at  this  point,"  he  sfaid.  "They 
will  be  trained  on  how  to  shoot  it  and 
everything  else.” 


The  Technical  Services  Bureau  will 
distribute  six  new  Tasers  to  each  LA  PD 
division.  Officers  who  confront  a violent 
PCP  sucpect  will  confine  him  to  one  area 
until  a sergeant  arrives  with  the  stun 
gun. 

“Usually,  PCP  suspects  are  pretty 
disoriented,"  Hillman  remarked.  “You 
can  usually  contain  them.  They're  usual- 
ly rigid;  they'll  stay  in  one  spot.  As  long 
as  the  officers  on  the  scene  can  keep 
people  away,  they  'll  wait  for  a supervisor 
to  roll  up  and  take  the  suspect  out  with 
the  Taser." 

While  overly  angel-dusted  suspects 
may  be  rigid  when  left  undisturbed,  they 
Continued  on  Page  20 


Flood  of  ‘Crescent’  heroin  makes  waves  in  the  USA 


One  of  New  York  City’s  chief  law  en 
forcement  officials  has  warned  the 
leaders  of  several  crime  watchdog  groups 
that  the  nation  is  in  the  first  stages  of  a 
“massive  crisis"  of  heroin  availablity, 
brought  on  by  the  increased  flow  of 
Southwest  Asian  opium  to  the  East 
Coast  port. 

Speaking  at  an  executive  session  of  the 
National  Association  of  Citizens  Crime 
Commissions  last  month,  Manhattan 
District  Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau 
urged  the  community  anticrime  leaders 
to  petition  for  more  Federal  dollars  to 
clog  the  heroin  pipeline  at  the  local  level. 


"I  hope  you  will  use  your  talents, 
resources  and  experience  to  persuade  the 
national  government  — the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  — to  act  now 
and  act  quickly,"  Morgenthau  said.  "It 
must  make  a significant  commitment  of 
resources  to  assist  local  government  in 
dealing  with  a domestic  problem,  foreign 
in  origin,  that  affects  the  well-being  and 
security  of  millions  of  Americans." 

The  problem  of  Asian  politics 
In  a press  conference  held  shortly 
before  he  addressed  the  coalition  of  nine 
citizens  anticrime  groups,  the  district  at- 
torney indicated  that  the  Federal  govern- 


ment. particularly  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  is  unable  to  block 
the  heroin  flow  at  its  source  due  to 
political  upheaval  in  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan  and  Iran. 

He  compared  the  foreign  policy  dilem- 
ma involving  drug  trafficking  to  the 
domestic  ramifications  of  the  Soviet 
wheat  embargo,  suggesting  that  if  the 
Federal  government  is  reimbursing 
farmers  for  lost  grain  profits,  it  should  be 
willing  to  compensate  the  cities  for  the 
problems  they  will  face  due  to  the  influx 
of  Golden  Crescent  heroin. 

"My  opinion  is  that  if  the  national 
government  could  come  up  with  S2  5 
billion  to  assist  the  farmers  because  their 
wheat  contracts  were  cancelled,  they've 
got  to  think  seriously  about  coming  up 
with  a significant  amount  of  money  to 
deal  with  a problem  which  also  grows  out 
of  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East." 

Federal  money  nil  at  local  level 

The  prosecutor  was  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  in  his  jurisdic- 

The  crime  line: 


tion,  noting  that  the  Federal  government 
“put  in  a very  significant  amount  of 
money  for  drug  enforcement  at  the  local 
level”  three  years  ago.  "Now,  it's  zero," 
he  declared. 

Citing  figures  compiled  by  New  York 
City  health  officials,  Morgenthau 
stressed  the  growing  seriousness  of  the 
heroin  problem  in  the  East  Coast 
metropolis.  “The  number  of  overdose  in- 
cidents in  the  metropolitan  hospitals  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1980  is  equal  to  all 
of  1979,"  he  said.  “The  number  of  people 
coming  into  hospitals  with  serum 
hepatitis  is  up  37  percent.  Urinalyses  of 
methadone  patients  show  a tremendous 
increase  of  those  patients  who  are  now 
using  heroin.  " 

Morgenthau  suggested  that  his 
jurisdiction  might  serve  as  an  indicator 
of  the  intensity  of  the  problem  for  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  "If  this  is  what’s  going  on 
in  New  York  City,  then  it's  probably  also 
going  on  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Continued  on  Page  8 


FBI  pegs  9.1  % rise  in  79 


Robert  Morgenthau,  the  District  Attorney  of  Manhattan,  tells  reporters  of  the 
potential  dangers  of  what  he  calls  “a  heroin  epidemic.” 


The  FBI  confirmed  last  month  what 
most  American  law  enforcers  already 
believe  — that  serious  crime,  particularly 
violent  offenses,  increased  significantly 
in  1979,  rising  9.1  percent  for  the 
sharpest  increase  since  1975. 

Forcible  rape  led  the  field  in  the 
Uniformed  Crime  Index,  escalating  13.2 
percent  compared  to  1978  figures. 
Murder  was  up  9.7  percent,  robbery  12 
percent  and  aggravated  assault  10. 1 per- 
cent, contributing  to  a cumulative  11 
percent  jump  in  violent  crime. 

Total  property  crime  rose  8.9  percent 
and  accounted  for  90  percent  of  the 
12.152,700  offenses  reported.  There  was 
a 10.6  percent  increase  in  motor  vehicle 
theft,  a 9.9  percent  boost  in  larceny-theft 
and  a 6.3  percent  jump  in  burglary. 

I n what  may  be  a reflection  of  the  trend 
toward  diminishing  funds  for  police 
agencies,  total  arrests  did  not  keep  pace 


with  the  crime  rise.  Apprehensions  moved 
up  only  three  percent  in  1979, 

But  the  bureau  cautioned  against 
drawing  any  conclusions  about  the  fac- 
tors that  may  have  caused  the  statistical 
flux.  "Historically,  the  causes  and 
origins  of  crime  have  been  subjects  of  in- 
vestigation by  many  disciplines.”  the 
report  noted.  "However,  no  definitive 
conclusions  have  yet  been  reached." 
Tracing  the  reported  crime  picture  over 
Continued  on  Page  16 
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Federal  fraud  freeze-out: 


Civiletti  pinpoints  white  collar  crime  priorities 


As  part  of  its  intensified  effort  to  but- 
ton down  white-collar  crime,  the  Justice 
Department  last  month  issued  a report 
which  categorizes  such  offenses  so  that 
Federal  prosecutors  and  investigators 
can  better  focus  anti-fraud  and  anti- 
corruption activities. 

"We  intend  to  zero  in  on  the  kinds  of 
white-collar  crime  that  most  affect  the 
people  of  this  country.”  Attorney 
General  Benjamin  R.  Civiletti  said  in 
releasing  the  report*  "These  crimes 
threaten  the  pocketbooks  of  the  nation's 
citizens  — as  consumers,  taxpayers, 
business  persons  and  investors." 

Based  on  an  eight-month  study  by  the 
department's  Criminal  Division,  the  na- 
tional priorities  are  divided  into  seven 
major  categories: 

• Crimes  against  the  government  by 
public  officials,  including  Federal,  slate 
and  local  corruption; 

• Crimes  against  the  government  by 
private  citizens,  including  lax  fraud,  pro- 
curement fraud,  program-related  fraud, 
counterfeiting,  and  customs  violations; 

• Crimes  against  business,  including 
embezzlement  and  bank  fraud,  insurance 
fraud,  bankruptcy  fraud,  advance-free 
schemes,  and  labor  racketeering; 

• Crimes  against  consumers,  in- 
cluding defrauding  of  customers,  an- 
titrust violations,  energy  pricing  viola- 
tions and  related  illegalities, 

• Crimes  against  investors,  including 
securities  and  commodities  fraud  and 
real  estate  swindles; 

• Crimes  against  employees,  in- 
cluding life-endangering  health  and  safe- 


Attorney  General  Benjamin  Civiletti 
ty  violations  and  corruption  by  union  of- 
ficials. and 

• Crimes  affecting  the  health  and  safe- 
ty of  the  general  public,  including  the  il- 
legal discharge  of  toxic,  hazardous,  or 
carcinogenic  waste  and  life-endangering 
violations  of  health  and  safety  regula- 
tions. 

"The  priorities  will  enable  Federal  in- 


vestigators and  prosecutors  in  a number 
of  agencies  to  work  together  more  effec- 
tively in  identifying  major  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption cases.  " Civiletti  explained.  "The 
priorities  will  help  pinpoint  trends  in 
white-collar  crime  that  may  require 
legislative  action  or  special  emphasis  by 
law  enforcement  agencies." 

Although  he  emphasized  that  the 
guidelines  are  geared  specifically  toward 
Federal  probes,  the  Attorney  General 
noted  that  state  and  local  enforcers 
should  heed  the  white-collar  categories  so 
they  can  assist  in  uncovering  "the  kinds 
of  crimes  targeted  for  Federal  action." 

Civiletti  added  that  the  priorities  will 
aid  the  Justice  Department's  ongoing  ef- 
fort to  expedite  the  development  of  new 
and  more  effective  investigative  tech- 
niques. solidify  the  concept  of  equal 
justice  in  Federal  law  enforcement,  and 
improve  communications  among  the 
Federal,  state  and  local  public  sectors, 
the  business  community,  and  citizens  in 
general. 

Commenting  on  the  state  of  the 
Justice  Department's  campaign  against 
white-collar  crime,  Civiletti  pointed  to  his 
Economic  Crime  Enforcement  Program, 
which  has  placed  18  units  throughout  the 
country  since  its  inception  in  1979. 

"They  play  a significant  role  in  gather- 
ing information  about  white-collar  crime, 
coordinating  Federal  investigative  and 
prosecutorial  efforts,  and  developing 
new  techniques  for  the  prevention,  detec- 
tion, investigation,  and  prosecution  of 
white-collar  crime." 

Also  making  appearances  in  the 


department's  anti-white-collar  crime  act 
are  the  fraud,  public  integrity  and 
general  litigation  sections  of  the  Criminal 
Division,  which,  according  to  Civiletti, 
have  launched  new  initiatives  against  ma- 
jor fraud  and  corruption  activities. 

"Similarly,  the  department’s  An- 
titrust Division.  Tax  Division,  and  Land 
and  Natural  Resources  Division  have  in- 
tensified their  efforts  against  white- 
collar  crime  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions."  the  Attorney  General 
said,  adding  that  the  FBI  has  also  in- 
creased its  emphasis  on  the  problem. 

In  releasing  the  priorities  report. 
Civiletti  cited  a survey  of  61  FBI  field  of- 
fices which  showed  that  more  than  half 
the  agents  considered  corruption  among 
public  officials  to  be  the  most  important 
category  of  white  collar  crime.  Financial 
crimes  were  ranked  next,  followed  by 
fraud  against  the  Federal  government, 
such  as  tax  swindles  and  counterfeiting. 

Civiletti  indicated  that  Federal  agents 
may  be  going  to  the  videotape  more  fre- 
quently in  dealing  with  such  offenses. 
"One  thing  we  learned  (in  the  Abscam  in- 
vestigation) is  that  videotapes  are  quite 
important  and  quite  convincing,"  he  told 
reporters.  "We  should  have  known  long 
ago  that  a picture  is  worth  1 ,000  words. " 

Copies  of  the  50-page  report,  entitled 
"National  Priorities  for  the  Investiga- 
tion and  Prosecution  of  White  Collar 
Crime,  can  be  obtained  for  $4  each, 
prepaid,  by  writing:  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  DC  20402.  The  stock 
number  is  027-000-00997-2. 


Diegelman  named  acting  director  of  OJARS 


State  planners  pick  McMahon,  Plott  and  Egan  to  lead 


The  National  Association  of  State 
Directors  of  Law  Enforcement  Training 
(NASDLET)  last  month  elected  William 
G.  McMahon  as  the  group’s  president. 
The  45-year-old  administrator  has  been 
serving  as  deputy  commissioner  of  New 
York  State’s  Division  of  Criminal  Justice 
Services  since  1976,  heading  the  agency’s 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Police. 

Joining  McMahon  on  the  NASDLET 
executive  board  will  be  first  vice  presi- 
dent Larry  B.  Plott,  the  executive  secre- 

Litchford  goes  to  Orlando 

The  Orlando.  Florida,  Police  Depart- 
ment has  appointed  Jody  M.  Litchford  as 
its  legal  adviser.  He  replaces  James  P. 
Curry  in  the  post. 


Court  of  Appeals  ordered  a new  hearing 
on  the  dismissal. 

At  stake  is  $10,000  in  back  pay, 
which  is  the  amount  of  salary  diGrazia 
would  have  received  between  the  time 
his  paycheck  was  cut  off  and  when  his 
successor,  Bernard  Crooke,  took  com- 
mand of  the  force. 

The  potential  back  pay  award  is  just 
a drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
$6.5  million  in  damages  diGrazia  is  ask- 
ing for  in  a Federal  law  suit.  He  contends 
in  that  action  that  his  future  employment 
opportunities  were  “diminished”  by  his 
Montgomery  County  dismissal,  which  had 
been  ordered  by  an  incoming  county 
executive. 


A former  police  commissioner  of 
Boston,  diGrazia  has  reportedly  been 
turned  down  for  chiefs  jobs  in  Gaines- 


The  new  NACJP  chairman  is  director 
of  the  Minneapolis/Hennepin  County 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council 


I K AA  veteran  Rohert  F.  Diegelman 
has  been  named  acting  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Justice  Assistance,  Research  and 
Statistics  (OJARS).  succeeding  Henry  S. 
Dugin  who  resigned  last  summer. 

The  36-year-old  executive  had  been 
assistant  administrator  in  charge  of 
OJARS  planning  and  management  since 
May  1979,  alter  having  served  in  a 
similar  capacity  at  LEAA  Prior  to  com- 
ing to  the  agency  in  1974.  Diegelman 
served  as  a management  analyst  with  the 

Meek  heading  SC  patrol 

( olnncl  Philip  L.  Meek  is  heading  the 
South  Carolina  Highway  Patrol,  having 
been  sworn  in  this  summer  following  the 
death  of  Colonel  William  J.  Seaborn. 

A 32-year  veteran  with  the  patrol. 
Meek  rose  through  the  ranks  to  bee  •ome  a 
major  m charge  of  the  patrol  s field 
operations.  | le  had  served  under  Seaborn 
as  assistant  director  of  the  department 
since  1977. 

ATF  men  nab  thieves 

Two  ATF  agents  in  Boston  had  more 
than  alcohol,  tobacco  and  firearms  on 
their  minds  recently  when  they  spotted  a 
jewel  robbery  in  progress  along  one  of  the 
city's  busier  streets. 

A pair  of  suspects  allegedly  jumped  a 
jewel  courier,  sprayed  him  with  Mace  and 
made  off  with  two  of  his  sample  cases  to 
join  a waiting  getaway  driver  The  action 
was  witnessed  by  Burnell  K.  t'ptagrafft. 
who  heads  the  ATF's  Boston  office,  and 
Michael  LaPeroh.  the  regional  director  of 
investigations. 

Thp  agents  jumped  from  their  govern- 
ment car  and  gave  chase,  with  Up- 
lagraffl  apprehending  the  man  with  the 
sample  cases  at  gunpoint  The  captured 
suspect  was  handed  over  to  the  Boston 
police. 


Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Division  and 
as  chief  of  the  Information  Systems 
Branch  of  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

Jersey  chief  indicted 

( hester  S.  Potter,  the  police  chief  of 
Kearny.  New  Jersey,  was  indicted  last 
month  on  charges  of  bribery,  misconduct 
in  office  and  conspiracy  to  protect  illegal 
gambling  operations. 

The  1 1 -count,  slate  grand  jury  indict- 
ment alleges  that  the  38-vear  police 
veteran  received  more  than  $1,500  in  il- 
legal payments  between  January  1979 
and  April  1980  to  protect  certain  local 
gamblers  from  arrest. 


Robert  J.  diGrazia,  who  was  abruptly 
fired  as  police  chief  of  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland  in  December  1978, 
recently  won  a round  in  his  legal  battle 
against  the  county,  when  the  Maryland 


Robert  diGrazia 


ville,  Florida,  and  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
He  is  currently  writing  a book  about  his 
experiences,  while  ocassionally  working 
as  a consultant  and  expert  witness. 


tary  of  the  Idaho  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement’s  POST  Academy,  and 
second  vice  president  Gary  F.  Egan,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Massachusetts 


William  G.  McMahon 


Criminal  Justice  Training  Council. 
Kenneth  Vanden  Wymelenberg,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Justice’s  Training  and  Standards  Bureau 
was  elected  to  a third  term  as 
NASDLET’s  treasurer. 

O’Sullivan  heads  NACJP 

John  O’Sullivan,  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  National  Association  of  Criminal 
Justice  Planners  for  tfte  past  year, 
recently  moved  up  to  the  top  notch  in  the 
organization's  executive  board,  replac- 
ing Charles  D.  Weller. 


and  supervisor  of  the  Hennepin  County 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Unit.  The  vice 
chairman  for  O'Sullivan's  one-year  term 
is  Tommie  Buchanan,  who  heads  the 
Dallas  Area  Criminal  Justice  Council. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

' Few  issues  involving 

the  criminal  justice 
system  have  evoked 
Hi  9l  such  heated  debate 

f as  the  controversy 

surrounding  the  use 
°f  capital  punish- 
mcnl 

The  extensive  use 

. A.  °f  capital  punish- 

ment throughout  the  civilized  world  in 
response  to  a multitude  of  crimes,  'was 
thought  to  be  acceptable  until  the  18th 
century.  In  fact,  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  from  1558  to  1603,  over 
72,000  Englishmen  were  executed.  Only 
after  the  development  of  the  science  of 
criminology  arid  subsequent  discussions 
of  the  various  reasons  behind  punishment 
of  criminals  was  there  a major  change  in 
the  belief  that  the  death  penalty  was  an 
acceptable  punishment  for  a wide  variety 
of  crimes. 

In  recent  years,  the  trend  in  this 
country  has  been  away  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  and  more 
towards  the  imposition  of  life  imprison- 
ment for  serious  felony  convictions 
According  to  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
Fund,  as  of  April  20,  1980  there  were 
642  people  on  death  row  nationwide 
Fifteen  months  earlier,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Justice  had  reported  that  there 
were  only  445  people  on  death  row. 

Despite  the  number  of  persons  living 
under  sentence  of  death,  there  have  only 
been  three  executions  in  this  country 
since  1976.  The  fact  that  there  have  been 
so  few  executions  is  very  much  the  result 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Supreme 


Court  justices  to  allow  the  states  to  im- 
pose the  death  penalty  when  the  penolo- 
gical objectives  are  as  well  satisfied  by 
life  sentences.  In  a dissenting  opinion 
written  in  a case  where  the  execution  was 
carried  out  last  year,  Associate  Justice 
Marshall  described  the  vent  as  “, state- 
administered  suicide,"  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Justice  Marshall,  Associate  Justice 
Brennan  has  made  his  position  quite  clear 
that  he  opposes  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  in  any  case  since  it  violates 
his  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments"  clause 
of  the  Eighth  Amendment. 

During  the  final  months  of  the  1979- 
80  Supreme  Court  term,  the  justices  had 
the  opportunity  to  grapple  with  the  con- 
stitutionality of  at  least  one  state's  death 
penalty.  The  Court  also  took  a close  look 
at  the  criminal  procedure  in  two  states 
where  defendants  had  alleged  that  the 
process  had  created  an  unfair  bias  against 
those  charged  with  a crime  punishable  by 
death.  The  culmination  of  the  Supreme 
Court  s action  in  those  cases,  as  expressed 
m the  full  length  plenary  decisions  is 
reviewed  below. 


Capital  Punishment 

By  a vote  of  6 to  3,  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  on  a convicted  murderer 
and,  in  doing  so  declared  one  Georgia 
death  penalty  statute  “unconstitutionally 
vague.” 

The  statute,  Georgia  Code  Ann.  §27- 
2534.1(b)  (7),  provided  that  it  was  per- 
missible to  impose  a sentence  of  death 
following  conviction  where  the  murder 
was  “outrageously  or  wantonly  vile, 


horrible  or  inhuman  in  that  it  involved 
torture,  depravity  of  mind,  or  an  aggra- 
vated battery  to  the  victim.”  The 
Supreme  Court  found  that  in  the  present 
case  the  murder  involved  neither  torture 
nor  aggravated  battery  and  that  the  de- 
fendant was  no  more  materially 
depraved  than  any  person  guilty  of 
murder.  3 

In  September  1977.  the  defendant  and 
his  wife  of  28  years  had  a bitter  argu- 
ment  During  the  course  of  the  dispute 
the  defendant  consumed  several  cans  of 
beer  and  later  slashed  at  his  wife  with  a 
kmfe,  cutting  her  clothing.  Following 
that  incident,  the  wife  declared  her  in- 
tentions to  obtain  a divorce,  left  the  de- 
fendant’s home  and  went  to  stay  with 
her  mother. 

A few  days  later,  the  wife  filed  a suit 
seeking  divorce,  and  a hearing  was  sche- 
duled to  take  place  two  weeks  later.  After 
receiving  the  summons  to  appear  at  the 
hearing,  the  defendant  made  repeated 
overtures  to  his  wife,  requesting  that  she 
return  home.  The  defendant  at  the  time 
was  convinced  that  his  mother-in-law  was 
playing  an  active  role  in  undermining  his 
sincere  attempts  at  a reconciliation. 

Later  in  the  month  but  before  the 
scheduled  hearing  date,  the  wife  tele- 
phoned the  defendant  from  her  mother’s 
trailer,  informing  him  that  a reconcilia- 
tion was  not  possible  and  that  she  “de- 
manded all  the  proceeds  from  the 
planned  sale  of  their  house.”  An  hour 
later  the  wife  called  again.  She  restated 
her  viewpoint  and  told  the  defendant  that 
her  mother  was  supporting  her  posi- 
tion.” 

At  that  point,  the  defendant  got  out 


his  single-shot  shotgun  and  walked  from 
us  home  to  the  trailer  where  his  mother- 
m.-law  I'ved.  By  peering  through  a 
window  of  the  trailer  the  defendant 
observed  his  wife,  mother-in-law,  and  11 
year-old  daughter  playing  cards.  While 
still  outside  the  trailer,  the  defendant  dis- 
charged his  shotgun  which  shattered  the 
window  and  killed  his  wife. 

Proceeding  into  the  trailer  the  de- 
fendant  struck  his  fleeing  daughter  with 
the  butt  of  the  shotgun.  Then,  after  re- 
loading the  gun,  he  shot  his  mother-in- 
law  in  the  face  also  killing  her. 

According  to  the  trial  transcript,  the 
wife  had  a hole  in  her  head  “approxi- 
mately the  size  of  a silver  dollar”  on  the 
side  where  the  shot  had  entered.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  first  shot  which  killed 
the  wife  passed  through  a window  it 
completely  passed  through  her  skull  and 
the  pellet  was  found  embedded  in  the 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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New  York  State  to  train  peace  officers,  while 
permitting  the  ex-handicapped  to  seek  police  jobs 

Peace  officers  in  New  York  State  face  3 


Peace  officers  in  New  York  State  face 
new  training  standards  for  law  enforce- 
ment jobs  at  the  state  and  local  level, 
having  recently  been  required  to  undergo 
a training  program  that  is  expected  to  in- 
clude 35  hours  of  coursework  to  be  com- 
pleted within  the  first  year  of  appoint 
ment. 

Accompanying  the  training  regula- 
tion. which  was  promulgated  by  a unit  of 
the  states  Division  of  Criminal  Justice 
Services,  was  a DCJS  announcement 
that  restrictions  would  be  lifted  on  police 
recruits  who  formerly  had  been  excluded 
from  law  enforcement  jobs  due  to  past  ill 
nesses. 

The  training  standard,  the  state’s  first 
for  those  designated  as  peace  officers, 
went  into  effect  on  September  1 . covering 
such  positions  as  village  constable,  court 
officer,  and  park  ranger.  "This  long- 
overdue  training  requirement  marks 
another  step  forward  in  the  profes- 
sionalization of  New  York  law  enforce- 
ment." DCJS  Commissioner  Frank  J. 
Rogers  said  in  announcing  the  rule. 

As  drafted  by  the  states  Municipal 
Police  Training  Council,  the  basic  train- 
ing course  will  include  penal,  criminal 
procedure,  civil  and  constitutional  law. 
Other  subject  areas  will  cover  investiga- 
tions. arrest  procedures,  crisis  interven- 
tion, interagency  cooperation,  and  police 
ethics. 

The  lion  's  share  of  the  course,  23  hours, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  proper  use  and 
handling  of  firearms.  "Peace  officers  who 
are  authorized  to  carry  weapons  also  will 
receive  ihe  same  extensive  training  in  the 
use  of  deadly  physical  force  as  do  police 
officers,  and  agency  spokesman  noted, 


DCJS  Commissioner  Frank  Rogers 
adding  that  the  state  has  had  police  train- 
ing standards  in  effect  since  1960. 

Employers  of  peace  officers  will  submit 
a proposed  training  program,  list  of  in- 
structors and  school  location  to  the 
DCJS  council  for  approval,  Rogers  said. 
Training  costs  will  be  picked  up  by  the 
employing  agency. 

The  new  medical  standards  announced 
by  the  Municipal  Police  Training  Council 
are  based  on  a two-year  study  by  an  ad- 
visory panel  of  doctors,  lawyers,  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  other  local 
authorities. 

The  rule  will  open  police  jobs  to 
asthmatics  who  have  required  no  treat- 
ment for  five  years,  epileptics  who  have 
been  free  of  seizures  and  medication  for 


two  years,  and  former  victims  of  tuber- 
culosis, ulcers,  alcoholism,  drug  addic- 
tion and  arthritis,"  according  to  the 
DCJ  S. 

Commenting  on  the  amended  require- 
ment, which  is  expected  to  be  adopted  by 
the  secretary  of  state  early  next  year, 
Rogers  indicated  that  the  standard 
bridges  a two-pronged  dilemma. 

“On  the  one  hand  police  officers  must 
be  physically  and  psychologically  fit 
enough  to  serve  the  public,  whether'it  be 
on  lookout,  in  overtaking  a teenage  purse 
snatcher,  settling  an  explosive  family 
dispute  or  disarming  a deranged  human 
being,”  he  said.  "On  the  other  hand  the 
MPTC  will  not  disqualify  anyone  who 
had  a past  history  of  a once-unacceptable 
condition  but  who  is  now  fit.  In  serving 
human  rights,  the  council  does  not  intend 
to  deny  civil  rights.” 

The  MPTC  action,  which  was 
spearheaded  by  council  chairman  Raynor 
Weizenecker,  the  sheriff  of  Putnam 
County,  will  not  affect  other  physical 
standards.  Recruits  with  excessively 
high  or  low  blood  pressure  will  continue 
to  be  rejected  for  police  jobs  in  New  York 
State  as  will  those  with  restricted  fields 
of  vision. 

A third  MPTC  move  came  in  the  form 
of  a recommendation  to  police  academies 
in  the  state,  suggesting  that  they  raise 
their  minimum  training  requirements 
from  285  hours  to  400  hours.  "The  deci- 
sion whether  to,  voluntarily,  increase 
basic  training  to  400  hours  would  wreak 
no  hardship  on  police  academies." 
Rogers  said,  "since  in  1979.  in  41  pro- 
grams throughout  the  state,  new  officers 
got  an  average  of  469  hours  of  training.” 
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China  makes  a bid  for  American 
police  technology;  Greek  drivers 
rated  most  deadly;  Turkish  head 
stages  crackdown  on  terrorism 


New  police  equipment  in  China 
may  be  stamped  ‘made  in  US’ 


China’s  ongoing  crackdown  on  crime 
may  prove  to  be  a boon  to  American 
manufacturers  of  police  equipment,  as 
Peking  officials  last  month  petitioned 
Washington  for  permission  to  buy 
fingerprinting  technology  and  a mobile 
crime  lab  from  U.S.  firms. 

The  request  is  being  handled  with  kid 
gloves  by  the  State  Deparment  in  view 
of  China's  record  on  human  rights. 
Officials  there  are  examining  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  $100,000  deal  in  light  of  a 
Federal  law  which  requires  the  govern- 
ment to  consider  human-rights  policies 
before  acting  on  export  licenses. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
any  decision  on  the  matter  could  be 
politically  detrimental  to  the  Carter 
Administration,  and,  as  a result,  some 
officials  are  predicting  that  the  matter 
will  be  left  up  in  the  air  until  after  the 
Presidential  election. 

Peking’s  equipment  balloon  is  floating 
along  with  a separate  request  from  an 
American  company  that  wants  to  de- 
monstrate special  police  shotguns  to  the 
Chinese. 

Under  a section  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  licenses  are  prohibited  for  “the 
export  of  crime  control  and  detection  in- 
struments and  equipment  to  a country 
the  government  of  which  engages  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations 
of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights." 

The  ball  is  still  on  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration's side  of  the  court,  however,  since 
the  act  permits  the  President  to  issue 
a waiver  on  the  ban  if  he  certifies  “that 
extraordinary  circumstances  exist  war- 
ranting provision  of  such  assistance  and 
issuance  of  such  licenses.” 

The  final  decision  on  the  matter  could 
be  pivotal.  Administration  officials  have 
suggested  that  if  the  $100,000  deal  is  ap- 
proved, whetting  the  Chinese  appetite  for 
modem  policing  tools.  Peking  may  soon 
be  ordering  in  bulk  from  the  A and  B 
columns  of  American  equipment  catalogs. 


One  observer  went  on  to  note  that 
where  U.S.  technology  goes,  American 
experts  are  sure  to  follow,  explaining  that 
massive  equipment  sales  may  open  the 
way  for  America’s  wave  of  professional 
policing  to  reach  Chinese  shores. 

The  State  Department  is  scheduled  to 
make  the  initial  recommendation  on  the 
equipment  sales,  but  several  officials 
there  told  the  Times  that  a dispute  has 
developed  between  the  agency’s  human- 
rights  and  East  Asian  bureaus. 

At  the  human-rights  section,  officials 
acknowledge  that  there  has  been  im- 
provement in  China’s  behavior 
since  the  death  of  Mao,  but  they  argue 
that  there  has  not  been  enough  progress 
to  warrant  receiving  the  police  equip- 
ment without  a waiver. 

However,  there  is  a reluctance  to  use 
the  waiver  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  because  that  would  imply  that  the 
United  States  believed  that  China  was  in 
“gross  violation”  of  human  rights.  The 
officials  also  were  concerned  that 
President  Carter  could  show  that  “extra- 
ordinary circumstances"  exist  for  issuing 
a waiver. 

An  official  U.S.  government  report  on 
the  situation  in  China  indicated  last 
February  that  the  Chinese  still  condemn 
human  rights  as  a “bourgeois  slogan.” 
"The  Chinese  government  still  maintains, 
particularly  in  remote  areas  of  China, 
a large  prison  system  and  numerous 
labor  camps,"  the  report  stated.  “An 
extensive  police  system  continues  to 
monitor  the  political  activities  of  China’s 
citizens.” 

But  the  report  also  implied  that  China 
is  moving  toward  more  democracy, 
particularly  in  its  criminal  justice  system, 
stating  that  Chinese  leaders  “seem  deter- 
mined to  develop  a legal  system  that 
would  prevent  the  unchecked  exercise 
of  official  authority.” 

Officials  in  the  State  Department’s 
East  Asian  bureau  believe  that  the  police 
equipment  requests  are  an  indication  that 
the  Chinese  want  to  enforce  their  laws 
more  fairly.  “What  would  you  rather 
have,  that  China  follow  its  traditional 
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approach  and  uses  third-degree  methods 
to  extract  confessions  from  people,  or 
that  it  have  fingerprint  equipment  so  it 
can  detect  criminals  on  a more  scientific 
basis?"  one  official  demanded. 

Another  matter  that  tends  to  cloud 
the  issue  is  the  request  to  permit  demon- 
strations of  police  shotguns.  American 
policy  has  been  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
“lethal  weapons”  to  China,  while  permit- 
ting the  Chinese  to  buy  such  military 
hardware  as  transport  planes  and  radar 
equipment. 

Several  officials  are  concerned  that  the 
police  shotgun  demonstrations  will  open 
the  door  to  other  weapons  sales.  “If 
you  start  with  an  innocent  sale  of  shot- 
guns to  the  Chinese  cops,  the  next  thing 
you  know  you  are  providing  China’s  army 
with  M-16’s,  antitank  weapons  and  a 
range  of  other  equipment,”  one  official 
noted. 

A second  State  Department  insider, 
however,  described  the  position  toward 
China  as  “an  anomaly.”  “Policy  permits 
us  to  sell  China  C-130  Hercules  transports 
and  up-to-date  radar  and  computers  but 
blocks  shotguns  and  mobile  crime  labs,” 
he  said. 

The  dispute  between  the  two  State 
Department  factions  is  expected  to  end  in 
a stalemate,  throwing  the  equipment-sale 
issue  in  the  lap  of  Secretary  of  State 
Edmund  S.  Muskie.  There  have  been  no 
reports  on  how  he  stands  on  the  issue. 

Poor  maintenance  is  a cause 
of  Greek  demolition  derby 

Greek  motorists  have  again  been 
marked  by  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  the  most  dangerous  drivers  in  the 
world,  having  racked  up  statistics  which 
show  them  causing  twice  as  many  traf- 
fic deaths  as  drivers  in  any  other  Western 
European  country. 

Highway  fatality  data  released  last 
month  by  the  Council  of  Europe  revealed 
that  there  were  195  deaths  per  100,000 
cars  in  Greece  last  year.  The  figure  far 
outdistanced  the  rate  of  95  fatalities  per 
100,000  which  placed  Ireland  in  second 
place  on  the  death  list. 

Five  other  major  European  countries 
rated  by  the  council  had  highway  death 
rates  higher  than  the  United  States’  toll 
of  37  per  100,000.  Belgium  had  91  fata- 
lities per  100,000  cars,  France  had  90, 
the  Netherlands  had  64,  Italy  had  58.  and 
Great  Britain  had  46. 

But  the  situation  in  Greece  was  parti- 
cularly alarming  to  Costas  Kyriakos,  an 
adviser  to  President  Constantine 
Caramanlis.  “It  is  100  percent  true  that 
we  have  the  worst  accident  rate  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States," 
he  told  the  New  York  Times. 

Putting  the  rate  in  perspective, 
Kyriakos  cited  national  statistical  service 
figures  which  show  that  4 people  are 
killed  and  80  are  injured  every  day  on  the 
roadways  of  Greece,  a country  of  about 
nine  million  people.  In  1979,  1,257 
people  were  killed  in  traffic  accidents  and 
25,893  were  injured,  compared  with 
1.181  killed  and  23,412  injured  during 
the  previous  year. 

An  international  medical  conference 
held  in  Athens  last  year  grappled  with  the 
question  of  why  Greek  drivers  are  so 


hazardous  to  themselves  and  others,  and 
concluded  that  the  undisiciplined  and  in- 
dividualistic Greek  character  contributes 
to  their  recklessness  on  the  road. 

It  is  undeniable  that  Greek  drivers 
are  extremely  temperamental,”  Kyriakos 
noted.  "They  have  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  everyone  is  out  to  challenge  and 
demean  them  and  therefore  must  be  de- 
feated, which  leads  to  a vicious  circle  of 
illegality  and  recklessness.” 

The  presidential  adviser,  who  also 
serves  as  general  director  of  the  Hellenic 
Automobile  and  Touring  Club  of  Greece, 
pointed  out  that  other  factors  in  the  high 
accident  rate  were  bad  roads,  inadequate 
road  signs  and  poor  vehicle  maintenance. 
He  said  that  Greeks  pay  up  to  three  times 
as  much  as  Americans  for  spare  parts, 
which  “forces  them  to  be  thrifty  on  ser- 
vicing their  vehicles  and  to  hang  on  to 
them  till  they  are  far  too  old  to  be  safe.” 
But  sheer  recklessness  seems  to  be  the 
primary  cause  for  the  Greek  demolition 
derby.  About  80  percent  of  all  driving  of- 
fenses involve  speeding,  while  1.3  percent 
are  attributed  to  drunken  driving,  2 per- 
cent to  weather  conditions  and  5 percent 
to  mechanical  breakdown. 

Kyriakos  observed  that  the  situation 
has  improved  slightly  over  the  past  year 
due  to  a government  crackdown  which 
involves  the  imposition  of  stiff  fines  or 
license  suspensions  for  such  offenses  as 
speeding  or  failure  to  wear  seat  belts. 

“We  have  the  phenomenon  of  perfect 
government  legislation,  which,  however, 
is  almost  impossible  to  impose,”  Kyriakos 
said.  “Though  we  are  making  steady  pro- 
gress and  would  have  three  times  as  many 
deaths  if  we  were  behaving  as  we  did  20 
years  ago.  we  still  need  a further  15  years 
to  achieve  European  and  American 
driving  standards." 

Turks  Increase  police  power 
to  detain  terrorist  suspects 

The  new  government  of  Turkey  is  at- 
tempting to  knock  the  stuffing  out  of  ter- 
rorist movements  in  that  country,  issuing 
a marital  law  edict  recently  which  re- 
sulted in  the  detention  of  500  suspected 
political  extremists. 

In  announcing  the  policy.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Bulent  Ulusu  told  the  first  gathering 
of  his  cabinet  that  the  government  would 
“take  all  judicial  and  administrative  mea- 
sures to  remove  inefficiency  in  the  Tur- 
kish administrations.  Our  main  duty  will 
be  to  eradicate  all  seeds  of  terrorism.” 
According  to  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, the  57-year-old  leader’s  remarks 
came  10  days  after  a military  coup  thrust 
him  into  power.  The  statement  is  ex- 
pected to  touch  off  a purge  in  the  govern- 
ment of  all  Turkish  political  extremists, 
including  rightists,  leftists,  Kurdish  sepa- 
ratists and  Islamic  fundamentalists. 

“When  you  look  at  what  Ulusu  said 
today,  one  Istanbul  editor  said,  “you  get 
the  feeling  that  a lot  of  people  are  going 
to  be  out  of  their  jobs  real  soon.” 

The  prime  minister’s  speech  before  his 
"national  unity”  cabinet  of  technocrats, 
retired  army  officials  and  old-line  politi- 
cians was  coupled  to  report^  that  the 
government  has  already  started  to  step  up 
terrorist  arrests.  The  new  edict  apparently 
further  expands  the  authority  of  the 
police  and  the  military  to  strike  at  politi- 
cal militants. 
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Is  relief  on  the  way? 


Americans,  fearful  of  crime,  say  give  police  their  due 
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of  respect  Americans  have  for  their  police 
officers  indicating  that  those  with  a high 
rate  of  formless  fear  have  less  confidence 
in  their  front  line  lawmen. 

But  overall,  the  police  faired  well  in 
specific  aspects  of  public  image.  “Nearly 
nine  in  ten  (89  percent)  say  their  local 
police  are  respectful  and  that  they  do  not 
use  too  much  force,-  the  analysis  stated. 
A s'rn'lar  majority  (85  percent)  disagree 
with  the  statement  that  the  local  police 
just  enjoy  pushing  people  around  and 
giving  them  a hard  time.  About  three- 
fourths  (76  percent)  say  that  the  local  po- 
lice treat  people  of  all  races  the  same.” 

rafin^r  3,50  g*Ven  a h'Sh  integrity 
rating  by  the  respondents.  About  four 

fifths  said  their  local  officers  are  about 
as  honest  as  most  people,  14  percent  said 
hey  are  more  honest,  and  only  five  per- 
cent said  police  are  less  honest  than  most 
citizens. 

The  trust  in  cops  spilled  into  practical 
street  matters  as  well,  with  73  percent  of 
those  surveyed  believing  that  police  do 
not  spend  most  of  their  time  “going  after 
people  who  do  little  things  wrong  and 
ignore  most  of  the  bad  things  going  on.” 

sho  id  h’  63  PerCCnt  S3id  l3W  enf°rcers 
people  ^ 8’Ven  m°re  P°Wer  t0  c>uestion 

Grouping  all  of  the  questions  on  police 
into  an  “Index  of  Police  Confidence  ” 
the  report  noted  that  84  percent  of  the 
population  have  high  levels  of  confidence 
in  their  local  lawmen,  while  16  percent 
have  low  confidence. 

Burglary  victims  more  skeptical 
Although  the  confidence  levels  were 
^ at.vely  high  through  all  demographic 

•S°me  8r°UpS  demonstrated 
lower  trust  m police  than  others.  “Nearlv 
a thn-d  (31  percent)  of  burglary  victims 
have  low  confidence  in  police,  compared 
with  15  percent  of  non-victims.”  the 
report  said.  “One  would  expect  to  find 

i°fWal  HVe,L°f  trUSt  amonS 

of  armed  robbery.  However,  only  a small 

r^hhe?.ta8e  °f  resP°ndents  have  been 
robbed,  precluding  satistically  valid  con- 
clusion based  on  our  data.” 

The  survey  did  make  conclusions 

unde  trUSt’  n°ting  that  Pe°P‘e 

under  50  demonstrate  remarkably  less 

confidence  in  the  police”  than  individuals 
over  50.  More  than  a fifth  of  those  polled 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  40  had  nega- 
tive attitudes  toward  cops,  while  only 


Brutal  forces  to 
lose  LEAA  $$$ 

Police  departments  that  engage  in 
brutality  against  members  of  minority 
groups  wi  1 be  disconnected  from  the  flow 
of  Federal  assistance  dollars,  according 

moaiheKe^n,,regUlati0nS  ad°Pted 
month  by  the  Justice  Department 

I n announcing  the  policy  development 
wh.ch  puts  into  writing  a concept  that 
has  been  implicit  in  other  LEAA  direc- 
tives, OJARS  attorney  David  Tevelin 
noted:  think  it’s  important  Z 

minorities  and  police  departments  to 
know  that  this  kind  of  conduct  could 
result  in  a loss  of  Federal  funding." 

OJARS’  new  acting  director,  Robert  F 
Diegelman,  pointed  out  that  physical 
assault  by  police  on  minorities  "has  been 
implicitly  forbidden  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration's first  civil  rights  regula- 
tions in  1973." 

"The  new  regulation  spells  it  out  in 

clear  language."  he  said. 


nine  percent  of  people  in  their  50’s 
and  seven  percent  of  those  60  and  over 
took  thumbs-down  attitude  toward  the 

Respondents  who  knew  burglary  or 
armed  robbery  victims  also  had  a slightly 
lower  opinion  of  cops  and  the  state  of 
policing.  “These  people  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  intrusion  of  crime  into 
their  personal  lives  suffer  a loss  of  confi- 
dence  in  the  local  police  officer  - the  tra- 
ditional representation  of  community  law 
and  order,”  the  analysis  explained.  “As 
the  personification  of  protection  at  the 
local  level,  the  police  officer  becomes  the 
scapegoat  for  people’s  increasing  aware- 
ness and  concern  with  criminal  activities 
in  their  community.” 

A similar  response  was  garnered  from 
people  who  perceive  their  neighborhoods 
“ d,S'ntef ating.  More  than  a fifth  of 
respondents,  who  generally  showed  high 
levels  of  fear,  said  they  had  little  confi- 
dence in  their  police  force.  “Conversely, 

T there  216  h*h  levels  of 
neighborhood  cohesion,  people  express 
higher  ( eve's  of  confidence  in  local 
police,  the  report  said. 

Little  faith  in  courts,  prisons 
If  cops  are  the  heroes  in  the  Figgie 
Report,  then  the  nation’s  court  and  cor- 

Fioht>nS  Pers°nnel  316  Cleariy  the  ^ins. 
Eight  out  of  every  ten  respondents  be- 

fnof  h?f  ^ American  iudicial  system 
is  not  effective  ,n  rehabilitating  criminals 
or  in  helping  them  return  to  society  as 
law-abiding  citizens. 

“More  than  half  of  all  Americans  feel 
that  present  prison  sentencing  does  not 
serve  as  a deterrent  to  crime,”  the  study 
noted.  Overwhelming  majorities  believe 
that  we  can  neither  help  those  who 
comrrnt  crimes  nor  control  criminal 

sC‘„yre‘hr°Ugh  °Ur 

As  state  lawmakers  throughout  the 
country  continue  slowly  to  take  away  dis- 
cretionary sentencing  powers  from 
judges,  the  general  public  has  apparently 
made  up  its  collective  mind  on  the  issue 
Rough  y nine  out  of  ten  people  agree  that 
mandatory  prison  sentences  should  be  im- 
posed on  criminals  convicted  of  violent 
crimes. 

Americans,  apparently  want  the  law 
to  get  tough  with  criminals  as  well.  Two 
out  of  three  of  those  polled  favor  the 
eath  penalty  for  convicted  murderers 
and  one  in  two  support  the  sterilization 
of  habitual  criminals  and  the  insane. 

Very  small  numbers  of  people  be- 
lieve that  the  current  system  is  overly 
harsh,  the  report  observed.  “Only  three 
percent  of  respondents  consider  the 
courts  in  their  area  too  harsh , while  only 
about  one  in  ten  believe  that  the  police 
are  guilty  of  using  too  much  force  Across 
the  broad  range  of  policies,  public  opin- 
ion  on  a continuum  of  lenient  to  haish 
administration  of  judicial  procedures  is 
consistently  clustered  toward  the  punitive 
end  of  the  scale.” 

The  scales  of  justice,  insofar  as  they 
relate  to  long  prison  sentences,  were 
tipped  in  the  survey  by  those  in  all  “fear” 
categories.  “The  fearless' are  no  more  like- 
ly than  the  fearful  to  believe  that  long 
prison  sentences  discourage  crime"  the 
survey  said,  noting  the  86  percent  of  the 
respondents  favor  Iengthly  jail  terms  for 
violent  criminals. 

While  most  citizens  believe  that  prison 
is  a valid  form  of  punishment,  52  percent 
of  them  do  not  feel  that  jail  terms  dis- 
courage crime.  “When  half  the  population 
asserts  its  lack  of  faith  in  the  prison  sys- 
tem, society’s  primary  means  of  deterring 
crime,  it  is  time  to  ask  hard  questions  and 
devote  considerable  thought  to  the 
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issue,”  the  report  declared. 

Deterring  crime  at  home 
If  Americans  are  split  on  the  issue  of 
Placing  criminals  behind  bars,  they  are 
more  unified  in  taking  precautions  to 
bar  criminals  from  their  homes.  Over 
four-fifths  of  the  respondents  said  they 
always  lock  their  doors  when  they  go 

thlv  3lWayS  idenUfy  callers  Before 
they  let  them  in. 

Police  crime  prevention  programs  may 
be  having  an  effect  on  citizen  behavior 
according  t0  the  survey  results.  Over 
half  of  those  polled  have  bolted  extra 
locks  on  their  doors,  36  percent  have 
engraved  their  valuables  with  some  sort 
of  identification,  15  percent  have 
installed  home  burglar  alarms,  and  eight 
percent  have  placed  security  bars  on  their 
windows. 

More  than  half  of  a,,  Americans  are 
also  taking  an  extra  step  that  is  not  re* 
commended  in  any  law  enforcement 
ant  crime  course  - they  own  guns  to  pro- 
tect  their  homes. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  gun-owning 

pub  .c,  the  report  noted  that  pe 

outside  large  ct.es  are  the  most  likely  to 
possess  firearms,  as  are  married  people 
males,  and  blacks. 


Gun  ownership  is  concentrated  sub- 
stantially in  the  South,”  the  researchers 
remarked.  Seven  out  of  ten  respondents 

housPhm.HthecrlS0Uth  h3Ve  gims  in  thdr 
households.  This  contrasts  dramatically 

with  incidence  of  ownership  in  the  East 
where  fewer  than  one  out  of  three 
respondents  own  guns.  About  half  the 
respondents  in  the  West  and  Midwest  own 
guns.  ’ 

Firearms  in  the  home  may  be 
Amencas  security  blanket  against  crime. 
The  survey  found  that  70  percent  of  gun 

T1erSJ!aVe  l0W  ,evels  of  f°rmless  fear 
while  62  percent  exhibit  low  levels  of 
concrete  fear. 

The  study  stressed,  however,  that  the 
igures  do  not  relate  to  personal  side- 
arms  carried  on  the  street.  “The  gun  is 
not  so  much  theirs  as  it  is  a protective 

“Furth  r thP  h0me’”  the  reP°rt  said. 
Furthermore,  ,t  is  not  thought  of  as 

a defense  against  a specific  act  of  violent 
crime. 

Information  about  ordering  the  report 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting  A-T-O’s 
public  relations  consultant.  Ruder  & 
Finn,  Inc.,  110  East  59th  Street  New 
York,  NY  10022. 


Troopers  get  star  billing 


A Tennessee  highway  patrolman  runs  through  the  rain  to  tee,  to  „ , 

room  as  a boom  microphone  and  a camera  in  thl 7 , to  a hosp,tal  emergent- 

leafed  scene  is  fromP  . ^'1  ™ 

service  announcements  beino  rch>„  * *i  °°d  Run.  one  of  a senes  of  publi. 

55-mph  speed  limit. 
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From  the  Manhattan  DA: 


Flood  of  ‘Crescent’  heroin  makes  waves  in  the  USA 


Continued  from  Page  3 
and  very  soon  ifs  going  to  be  going  on  in 
Chicago  and  Dallas  and  New  Orleans. 
Heroin  addiction  is  not  something  that 
can  be  isolated." 

HE  A concedes  potential  epidemic 
Commenting  on  the  district  attorney's 
remarks.  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion spokesman  David  Hoover  disputed 
the  notion  that  a national  heroin 
epidemic  is  imminent. 

"We  re  on  the  verge  of  the  potential  for 
un  epidemic,  not  an  epidemic  itself."  he 
noted.  1’he  potential  is  there  because 
there's  so  much  heroin  (production] 


metric  tons  annually  in  the  late  1960's 
and  early  1970's. 

The  increased  tonnage  is  already 
pushing  its  weight  around  in  New  York 
City  drug  markets,  according  to  the  DA. 
who  noted  that  the  inflated  supply  of 
heroin  has  pushed  its  street  value  down 
from  an  average  price  of  $2.29  per 
milligram  to  $1,71  per  milligram.  He 
added  that  in  one  section  of  Manhattan 
the  drug  was  being  peddled  for  59  cents 
per  milligram. 

DEA  spokesman  Hoover  noted  that 
Morgenthau's  figures  "could  very  well 
be"  accurate,  but  he  added  that  the  na- 


tion in  the  flow  of  Golden  Crescent 
heroin  "Preliminary  reports  indicate 
that  production  in  Pakistan  will  be  down 
in  1980  owing  to  more  stringent  control 
efforts  by  martial  law  forces  and  a 
general  drop  in  the  price  of  opium."  the 
study  said.  "In  Afghanistan,  the  Soviet 
takeover  could  result  in  a suppression  of 
opium  harvest  activities  and/or  difficulty 
in  moving  available  opium  across 
borders." 

But  the  report  went  on  to  add  that 
other  factors  may  work  to  keep  produc- 
tion up.  "Unless  narcotics  control  efforts 
increase  in  Iran,  opium  production  in 
Iran  in  1980  could  continue  at  a record 
level.  In  addition,  stockpiled  opium  from 
the  1 979  bumper  crop  is  still  available  for 
the  manufacture  of  heroin.  In  the  final 


analysis,  it  is  certain  that  sufficient 
opium  will  be  available  to  produce 
enough  heroin  to  supply  the  European 
and  U.S.  markets  for  the  foreseable 
future." 

Assessing  the  situation  from  his  end  of 
the  pipeline.  Morgenthau  noted  that  the 
Federal  government  should  "do 
something  pretty  drastic"  to  deal  with 
the  flow  at  the  local  level  or  face  the  con- 
sequences. 

"The  free  availability  of  heroin  is  in- 
creasing the  number  of  addicts  in  New 
York  City,  he  said.  "Further,  our  ex- 
perience in  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies  indicates  that  as  the  addict 
population  rises  there  will  be  a cor- 
responding increase  in  violent  and 
property-related  crimes." 


Supreme  Court  Briefs. . . 


possible  We've  seen  a rise  in  some  of  the 
heroin  indicators  on  the  East  Coast, 
notably  in  New  York,  but  we're  still 
couching  it  in  terms  of  a potential.  " 

While  the  DEA  acknowledged  that  the 
potential  for  a new  heroin  epidemic  is  pre- 
sent due  to  Golden  Crescent  production, 
the  White  House  has  reported  that 
heroin  addiction  in  the  United  States  has 
reached  a 10-year  low. 

According  to  United  Press  Interna- 
tional. Carter  Administration  officials 
told  Congress  last  month  that  heroin 
overdose  deaths  decreased  by  80  percent 
from  September  1976  to  September 
1 979  The  figures  do  not  appear  to  reflect 
the  increased  exportation  of  the  drug 
from  Southwest  Asia. 

I n his  speech  to  t he  anticrime  coalition. 
Morgenthau  had  no  bones  to  pick  with 
the  DEA.  praising  the  agency  for  its  ef- 
fort in  fingering  the  Southwest  Asian 
heroin  boom  before  it  hit  the  Eastern 
Seaboard.  "In  late  1979.  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  warned  us 
that  the  enemy  cannons  were  loaded  and 
aimed  at  our  cities,  "he  said.  "Now.  we  in 
the  cities  are  beginning  to  feel  the  impact 
of  their  bombardment." 

Acknowledging  that  the  Federal  drug 
enforcement  effort  can  do  little  amid  the 
political  chaos  in  the  Golden  Crescent, 
the  district  attorney  emphasized  that  a 
domestic  solution  should  be  applied. 
Simply  put.  we  must  redouble  our  ef- 
forts at  home.  We  must  break  up  the 
marketplace  by  convicting  the  pushers 
and  treating  and  educating  the  addicts." 
Increased  supply  drops  street  prices 
Pointing  to  the  scope  of  the  problem 
Morgenthau  cited  DEA  figures  which 
reveal  that  the  Golden  Crescent  nations 
produced  about  1600  metric  tons  of  il- 
legal  opium  in  1979,  compared  to  80 


tional  average  price  per  milligram  is 
holding  at  $2.14. 

Hoover  did  acknowledge,  however, 
that  the  national  average  purity  of  street 
heroin  is  on  the  rise.  "Three  or  four  years 
ago  the  average  purity  was  6.6  percent 
and  now  it  s 3.8.  In  December,  it  was  3.5, 
so  it  s taken  a slight  upsurge." 

In  New  York,  the  rise  in  the  quality  of 
the  drug  has  been  greater  since  the  start 
of  the  Golden  Crescent  influx,  according 
to  Morgenthau.  "A  New  York  City  Police 
Department  study  in  July  1980  showed 
that  New  York's  average  had  climbed  to 
approximately  5 percent."  he  said. 
"More  troublesome  though  is  a study  of 
the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  which 
shows  that  during  July  1 980  the  average 
purity  of  street  heroin  there  was  19.5  per- 
cent." 

Supply  said  to  seep  westward 
Hoover  remarked  that  the  increased 
purity  levels,  which  are  said  to  be 
brought  about  by  increased  supply,  could 
be  a "potential"  indication  that  the 
heroin  overflow  is  seeping  west.  "Mostof 
the  heroin,  when  it  hits  this  country,  hits 
on  the  East  Coast,  and  so  naturally,  a lot 
of  it  stays  there."  he  explained.  "We've 
had  seizures  in  Chicago.  Phoenix  and  LA. 
but  the  bulk  of  them  by  far  are  in  New 
York  and  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard." 

Commenting  on  Morgenthau's  call  for 
more  Federal  assistance  on  the  local 
level.  Hoover  noted:  "We  re  doing  all  we 
can  but  our  mission  is  to  go  after  major 
organizations,  national  and  interna- 
tional. We  don't  do  a lot  of  local  enforce- 
ment in  terms  of  going  out  on  the  street 
and  things  like  that." 

DEA  study  mixes  hope,  caution 
A study  released  last  spring  by  DEA's 
Office  of  I ntelligence  indicated  that  there 
is  some  hope  that  there  may  be  a reduc 
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kitchen  cabinet.  The  mother-in-law  was 
found  with  her  “face  down  on  the  floor 
with  a substantial  portion  of  her  head 
missing  and  her  brain,  no  longer  cabined 
by  her  skull,  protruding  for  some  distance 
onto  the  floor.  Blood  not  only  covered 
the  floor  and  table,  but  dripped  from  the 
ceiling  as  well.” 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  defendant 
called  the  local  police  and  told  them 
exactly  what  had  occurred  and  waited  at 
the  crime  scene  until  they  arrived.  After 
being  taken  into  custody  the  defendant 
told  one  of  the  arresting  officers  that 
“I’ve  done  a hideous  crime.  . .but  I have 
been  thinking  about  it  for  eight  years. 

I’d  do  it  again.” 

Charged  with  two  counts  of  murder 
and  one  count  of  aggravated  assault,  the 
defendant  pleaded  temporary  insanity. 
The  jury  found  him  guilty  on  all  three 
counts,  and  imposed  sentences  of  death 
for  each  of  the  two  murder  convictions. 

In  preparing  a form  for  appellate  review, 
the  trial  judge  noted  that  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  actual  murders  the  two  vic- 
tims had  not  been  either  “physically 
harmed  or  tortured.”  On  appeal  the 
Georgia  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  con- 
victions. 

In  reversing  the  imposition  of  the 
death  sentences  and  remanding  the  case 
for  further  proceedings,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Georgia  statute  under 
which  the  defendant  was  convicted  did 
not  have  any  “inherent  restraint  on  the 
arbitrary  and  caprious  infliction  of  the 
death  sentence.”  Writing  for  Associate 
Justice  Blackmun,  Powell,  and  Steven, 
Justice  Stewart  noted  that  the  wording  of 
the  statute  was  very  vague  in  that  any 
person  of  ordinary  sensibility  could 
probably  characterize  almost  every  mur- 
der as  “outrageously  or  wantonly  vile, 
horrible  and  inhuman." 

Dissenting  were  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
Justices  White  and  Rehnquist.  The  Chief 
Justice  urged  that  the  defendant  in  this 
case  should  have  received  the  death 
penalty  since  by  his  own  admission  he 
had  committed  a “hideous  crime.”  Mr. 
Justice  White,  also  writing  for  Associate 
Justice  Rehnquist,  reasoned  that  the 
torture  requirement  of  the  statute  had 
been  fulfilled  during  the  time  lapse 
between  the  shot  that  killed  the  wife  and 
the  time  when  the  mother-in-law  died 
after  witnessing  her  daughter’s  death  and 
seeing  her  murderer  eye  to  eye.  (Godgrey 
v.  Georgia.  No.  78-6899,  decision  an- 
nounced May  19,  1980) 
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vote  of  7 to  2,  concluded  that  it  is  im- 
permissible to  impose  a death  penalty  if 
the  jury  was  not  given  the  opportunity  to 
consider  whether  the  defendant  was 
guilty  of  a “lesser  included  offense.” 
The  term  describes  an  offense  that  is 
composed  of  some  but  not  all  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  greater  offense  and  is  of  the 
same  general  class  as  the  more  serious  of- 
fense. Since  not  all  of  the  elements  of  the 
more  serious  offense  have  to  be  proven  in 
a prosecution  for  the  lesser  included  of- 
fense, the  state  usually  indicts  a defen- 
dant on  the  most  serious  charge  and  all 
the  component  lesser  included  offenses  in 
order  to  obtain  a conviction  on  some 
charge. 

The  present  case  arose  following  the 
defendant’s  participation  in  the  robbery 
of  an  80-year-old  man  who  was  killed  by 
an  accomplice.  He  was  charged  under  the 
Alabama  Code  §13-ll-2(a)  (2)  with  a 
capital  offense  of  “robbery  or  attempts 
thereof  when  the  victim  is  intentionally 
killed  by  the  defendant.” 

Under  the  Alabama  statutory  scheme, 
the  trial  judge  is  specifically  prohibited 
from  instructing  the  jury  of  convicting  on 
a lesser  included  offense.  The  jury  may 
either  convict  the  defendant  of  the  capi- 
tal offense  and  impose  a death  penalty, 
or  grant  an  acquittal.  The  judge,  however, 
has  the  discretion  of  not  imposing  the 
death  penalty  and  instead  ordering  life 
imprisonment  if  he  believes  that  the  jury 
incorrectly  decided  the  facts. 

In  the  present  case,  the  defendant  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  The 
trial  judge,  in  conformance  with  proce- 
dural guidelines  for  Alabama  state  courts, 
held  a hearing  to  analyze  any  aggravating 
or  mitigating  factors  which  would  have 
been  grounds  for  not  imposing  the  death 
penalty.  After  the  hearing,  the  trial  judge 
refused  to  set  aside  the  penalty. 

Justice  Stevens,  writing  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  pointed  out  that  the 
Alabama  s failure  to  allow  state  trial 
judges  to  provide  jury  instructions  on 
lesser  included  offenses  “is  unique  in 
American  criminal  law.”  In  overturning 
the  defendant’s  death  penalty  sentence, 
the  Court  reasoned  that  the  failure  to  give 
the  jury  the  option  .of  convicting  of  a 
lesser  included  offense  increase?  the  risk 
of  an  unwarranted  conviction. 

Dissenting  was  Justice  Rehnquist  who 
was  joined  by  Associate  Justice  White. 
They  argued  that,  based  on  jurisdictional 
grounds,  the  Court  did  not  have  the  right 
to  decide  the  case  since  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama  had  not  dealt  directly 
with  the  issue  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  (Beck  v.  Alabama,  No.  78-6621, 
decision  announced  June  20,  1980) 


Starskyizina  the  polin 


TV  COP.  ShOWS  throw  enforcing  into  a horizontal  roll 

school  student,  when  I learned  that  thp 


I remember  the  shock  I felt  as  a grade 
school  student,  when  I learned  that  the 
local  PTA  chapter  was  mounting  a cam- 
paign against  a new  science  fiction  pro- 
gram on  television.  Distraught  parents 

T?  ™nging  th6ir  hands  over  the  effect 
that  TV  would  have  on  the  minds  of 
them  young  children.  They  believed  that 
1 V had  the  abiity  to  mold  behavior,  and 

PUBLIC  FORUM 
By  JED  M.  DOLNICK 


not  always  in  a positive  manner.  I 
already  wise  in  my  tenth  year  on  earth’ 
bought  the  PTA  was  dead  wrong.  As  if 
to  prove  my  point,  my  classmates  made  it 
through  both  the  TV  program  and  grade 
school  without  anyone  becoming  an  axe 
murderer  or  a fire  bug.  A few  in  high 
school  did  become  drug  addicts,  but  1 
don't  believe  that  the  TV  show  helped 
them  along  that  path. 

Now  I see  how  wrong  I was  about  TV.  I 
was  wrong  when  I doubted  the  PTA,  for  I 
have  seen  how  TV  has  affected  law  en- 
forcement. F or  years  we  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  the  script  writers,  and  a gullible 
public  has  been  eating  it  all  up.  From 
"Dragnet  ' to  "CHiPs,  ' Americans  have 
seen  dozens  of  programs  about  cops,  and 
they  have  taken  everything  they  see  as 
the  gospel. 

In  the  early  days,  it  wasn  t so  bad,  Jack 
Webb  did  a fair  job  jn  weeding  out  the 
hoopla  and  sticking  to  the  facts,  although 
one  would  hope  that  Los  Angeles  coppers 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  in  the 
stilted  language  to  which  Webb  con- 
demned them  on  TV.  At  least  cops  were 
portrayed  as  respectable,  and  sane. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  you  have 
the  infamous  program.  "The  Rookies." 
Ihis  strange  urban  police  department 
was  operated  by  three  rookies  and  their 
tough-but-with-a-heart-of-gold  sergeant 
who  was  later  promoted  to  lieutenant.  All 
calls,  even  silent  alarms  and  prowler 
reports,  were  handled  with  red  lights  and 
siren.  Victims  of  crimes  were  taken  home 
for  dinner.  Criminals  were  reformed 
before  the  end  of  the  hour.  The  gross  inac- 
curacies of  this  program  make  many  cops 
who  view  it  cringe. 

But  at  least  the  three  young  rookies 
were  honest.  Television  producers  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  screwing  up  the 
day-to-day  methods  of  law  enforcement 
for  consumption  by  open-mouthed 
masses  of  TV  addicts.  Now  the  script 
writers  must  portray  law  officers  in  the 
most  negative  light  possible,  as  if  to  pro- 
vide credence  to  the  belief  that  law  en- 
forcement, like  everything  else  in  the 
country,  is  really  rotten  underneath. 

Thus,  urban  cops  are  portrayed  as  gun- 
happy  psychos  who  shoot  first  and  ask 
questions  later.  And  pity  we  who  work  in 
rural  law  enforcement.  Our  group  is  por- 
trayed either  as  moronic  hayseeds  who 
spend  their  time  crashing  squad  cars,  or 
as  cold-blooded  and  corrupt  devils  who 
prey  upon  unsuspecting  “strangers"  and 
those  who  challenge  our  authority  and 
that  of  the  equally  corrupt  sheriff,  who 
(naturally)  runs  the  entire  county. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  people  ac- 
tually believe  what  they  see.  In  this  con- 
nection. I was  met  by  the  mother  of  a man 
I had  just  arrested  after  a high  speed 
chase  which  ended  on  her  front  lawn,  and 
she  begged  me  not  to  beat  her  son.  I had 
to  explain  to  her  that  this  is  real  life,  not 
TV.  and  that,  at  least  in  Washington 
county,  Wisconsin,  suspects  are  not 
mistreated.  Because  TV  says  that  a 
single  fingerprint  is  enough  to  catch  a 
criminal,  I am  challenged  by  a 
homeowner  to  lift  a print  off  of  a rock  that 


‘Urban  cops  are  portrayed  as  gun-happy 
psychos  who  shoot  first  ~ ~ 
and  ask  questions  later. 

And  pity  we  who  work  in 
rural  law  enforcement.  Our 
group  is  portrayed  either  as  — - 

moronic  hayseeds  who  spend  their  time 
crashing  squad  cars,  or  as  cold-blooded 
and  corrupt  devils.  ’ 


was  thrown  through  his  window  by  a 
local  miscreant.  Callers  ask  dispatchers 
to  tell  squads  that  they  needn't  use  their 
sirens  and  red  lights  when  responding  to 
their  lost  child  complaints. 

This  misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public,  which  is  the  result  of 
years  of  TV  addiction,  is  more  than  justa 
mild  inconvenience.  These  attitudes  are 
rapidly  being  translated  into  attempts  to 
alter  public  policy  and  police  administra- 
tion. Newspaper  editorialists  demand  an 
end  to  squad  pursuits,  because  radio  and 
computers  can  track  down  suspect 
vehicles  without  an  actual  chase.  Civic 
figures  and  activists  call  for  civilian 
review  boards,  to  be  manned  by  people 
who  got  their  training  watching 
Adam-12"  and  "Police  Woman."  Let- 
ters to  the  editor  in  our  newspapers  con- 
tain complaints  about  the  miserable  job 
our  officers  are  doing  in  preventing 
crime. 


I cannot  propose  a solution  to  the  root 
cause.  Television  is  protected  by  the 
same  Constitution  which  allows  me  to 
challenge  its  content.  I can  propose 
something  concerning  the  effect.  We  in 
policing,  officers  and  administrators 
alike,  must  undertake  a program  to 
educate  the  public  as  to  what  exactly  we 
do  each  day  or  night.  We  must  make  the 
public  understand  that  in  the  real  world, 
crimes  are  not  solved  in  an  hour,  and 
often  are  not  solved  at  all.  We  must  ex- 
plain that  a fingerprint  is  no  assurance  of 
catching  an  unknown  criminal.  We  must 
show  by  example  that  we  are  honest,  pro- 
fessional officers,  who  do  not  desire  to 
cripple  and  maim  those  who  meet  with 
our  displeasure.  We  must  counteract 
TVs  passion  for  more  and  more  high 
speed  chases,  by  making  it  clear  that 
while  it  is  sometimes  a necessary  part  of 
the  job.  we  have  no  desire  to  make  them  a 
regular  part  of  our  work  day.  We  know, 


more  than  any  reporter  or  self-taught 
police  expert,  the  dangers  to  the  public 
and  ourselves  which  result  from  high 
speeds  whether  on  city  streets  or  coun- 
try highways. 

The  years  of  gazing  at  these  shameful 
depictions  of  our  profession  are  indeed 
shaping  public  opinion.  No  other  occupa- 
tion has  been  subjected  to  such  an  unend- 
ing perversion  of  its  practices  and  ideals. 
If  we  don't  counteract  this  non-stop 
brainwashing,  we  will  all  pay  the  price  for 
years  to  come. 

• 

The  author  is  a deputy  sheriff  with  the 
Washington  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment, West  Bend,  Wisconsin. 


Anchorage  away! 

Kelly  bails  out  as  chief  after  a 6-dav  term 
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By  JOHN  E.  ANGELL 

Anchorage,  Alaska,  has  its  second 
police  chief  within  two  months.  Brian 
Porter,  a 43-year-old,  20-year  veteran  of 
the  city’s  police  department,  was  ap- 
pointed recently  to  fill  the  top  slot  which 
was  vacated  after  the  stormy  six-day 
tenure  of  Rowan  P.  Kelly,  a retired  New 
York  City  police  captain. 

The  controversial  episode  in  Anchor- 
age police  history,  which  left  the  city’s 
employee  relations  director  demoted  and 
other  city  officials  embarrassed,  began 
last  February  when  Chief  Charles 
Anderson  retired  after  25  years  of  service. 
Mayor  George  Sullivan  established  a selec- 
tion committee  of  Anchorage  citizens  to 
conduct  a national  search  for  Anderson’s 
replacement. 

The  search  drew  applications  from 
such  widely  recognized  police  profes- 
sionals as  Robert  di  Grazia,  formerly  the 
top  police  official  in  both  Boston  and 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  Sheriff 
Edgar  Martin  of  Multnomah  County, 
Oregon,  and  Ray  LeGrande,  former 
Deputy  Chief  of  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

In  the  first  blast  to  rock  the  search 
procedure,  the  Anchorage  Daily  News 
filed  suit  to  obtain  the  release  of  informa- 
tion concerning  applicants  for  the  job.  On 
July  10,  before  the  Alaska  Superior 
Court  could  rule  on  the  case,  the  mayor 
followed  the  advice  of  his  selection  com- 
mittee and  awarded  the  chiefs  position 


to  Kelly. 

Within  three  days,  the  Anchorage 
Times  disclosed  that  Kelly  had  been  fired 
as  chief  of  the  Warminster  Township 
Pennsylvania.  Police  Department  for 
alleged  sexual  harassment  of  female  em- 
ployees and  drinking  on  duty.  Kelly  who 
has  twice  lost  appeals  concerning  the 
finng  denied  any  wrong  doing  but  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  from  the  Anchor- 
age position  six  days  after  he  had  been 
appointed. 

Alaska  Superior  Court  Judge  Karl 
Johnstone  subsequently  ruled  that  the 
City  of  Anchorage,  which  promised  ap- 
plicants anonymity,  had  acted  improperly 
under  Alaska  law  and  ordered  the  city  to 
make  public  names  of  applicants  for 
the  chief’s  spot. 

Newspaper  investigations  of  the  re- 
leased selection  information  revealed 
that  the  selection  committee  had  desig- 
nated Michael  O’Mara,  a captain  with  the 
Cook  County.  Dlinois,  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment, as  its  second  choice.  Further, 
according  to  newspaper  reports,  no  back- 
ground investigations  had  been  conducted 
for  any  of  the  candidates  for  the  Anchor- 
age police  chief  position. 

Within  hours  of  the  revelations,  citiz- 
zens  groups  and  the  Anchorage  Police 
Officers  Association  demanded  the  ap- 
pointment of  Porter,  who  had  served  as 
acting  policy  chief  following  Anderson’s 
retirement  and  had  received  a third  place 


ranking,  behind  Kelly  and  O’Mara.  from 
the  selection  committee. 

The  flurry  of  accusations  and  specula- 

chl  r°rding  the  controversy 
climaxed  in  Mayor  Sullivan’s  demotion  of 
Fred  Jones,  the  city’s  director  of  em- 
P oyee  relations,  who  had  been  responsi- 
ble  for  assisting  the  selection  committee, 
and  in  the  appointment  of  Porter  as 
police  chief.  The  Anchorage  City  Council 
expeditiously  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment. in  an  apparent  attempt  to  quickly 
lay  the  controversy  to  rest. 

Porter  assumes  command  of  250 
sworn  officers,  who  in  May  bolted  from 
the  Teamsters  Union  after  the  organiza- 
tion had  negotiated  annual  salary  in- 
creases  from  approximately  $15,000  in 

ill loo.  a currenl  average  of  about 

In  a statement  to  reporters,  the  new 
chief  expressed  "appreciation  for  the 
support  provided  by  citizens  and  police 
employees,”  and  promised  a continuation 
o gradual,  rational  improvements  in 
Alaska  s largest  municipal  police  force. 


COMING  IN  LEN 

The  analysis  ot  our  survey 
on  gun  control. 

The  results  may  surprise  you. 
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An  executive  interview  with  Chief  Mack  Vines  of  the  St 


LEN:  During  your  first  three  years  as  chief,  reported 
crime  dropped  steadily  in  St.  Petersburg.  Has  that 
trend  continued? 

VINES:  On  the  contrary,  no,  We  had  a notable  decrease 
in  crime  the  first  three  years,  then  like  in  other  portions 
of  the  country  it  reached  its  bottom  and  started  continu- 
ing on  up.  to  the  point  where  we  are  right  now.  at  the 
close  of  this  year,  about  20  percent  ahead  of  the  same 
period  last  year. 

LEN:  Whutdoyou  feel  are  the  prime  factors  behind  that 
initial  decrease  and  subsequent  increase? 

VINES:  Well.  I think  that  at  that  time  we  had  a better 
economic  base  that  we  were  working  from  — not  only 
here  but  probably  throughout  the  country.  Population, 
of  course,  was  not  as  big  then.  We  are  a big  city  with 
p-owing  pains  like  any  other;  we  are  now  at  about 
250-275.000  population  and  I think  the  increase  pro- 
bably contributed  to  the  economic  situation.  I feel  the 
people  more  than  likely  steal  before  they  starve.  You 
also  have  to  look  at  the  judicial  system  and  the  crowded 
conditions  of  jails,  the  revolving  door  syndrome  that 
people  are  involved  in.  things  of  this  nature, 

I.EN:  You  mentioned  the  revolving  door  syndrome.  Are 
you  a supporter  of  minimum  sentences  for  certain 
crimes? 

VINES:  Well,  I am  in  support  of  a person  receiving  his 
or  her  just  punishment  for  what  they  do  wrong,  as  op- 
posed to  having  a minimum  sentence  for  just  a crime  per 
so.  There  are  extenuating  circumstances  to  all  types  of 
cases,  as  in.  let’s  say.  three  years  to  life,  or  whatever  it 
might  be.  for  committing  a crime  with  a gun,  There 
could  be  many  reasons  why  a person  has  a gun  when 
they  commit  a crime.  More  often  than  not.  probably  99 
percent  of  the  time,  people  use  a gun  just  merely  to 
secure  their  getaway,  as  opposed  to  being  an  offensive 
weapon,  They’re  there  to  create  fear  in  the  victim,  to  get 
what  they  want.  Usually  the  gun  is  used  when  the  victim 
starts  to  be  a hero  or  interfere  with  the  situation.  I am 
not  saying  thut  they  should  not  be  sentenced,  but  each 
case  has  to  stand  on  its  own  merits. 

The  revolving  door  system  would  be  when  people  are 
sentenced  to  1 2 or  1 5 years,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  for 
a substantial  number  of  felonies  and  then  a parole  board 
would  release  them.  I think  the  parole  boards  in  any 
given  state  - I can  only  speak  for  Florida  - are  overrul- 
ing the  judges  by  allowing  the  people  to  come  out.  I 
think  only  the  judge  who  sentenced  a person  should 
have  the  responsibility  or  the  authority  to  let  a person 
out,  That  is  the  problem  that  we  have.  I think,  and  a con- 
tributing factor,  too.  They  contribute  by  being  back  on 
the  street;  it  is  a revolving  situation. 

LEN:  The  St  Petersburg  community  has  a significant 
number  of  elderly  residents.  Does  that  present  a special 


challenge  to  your  force? 

VINES:  We  are  known  as  a retirement  mecca.  but  we  do 
have  a lot  of  young.  I think  the  median  age  is  about  48  to 
50  years  of  age,  but  the  elderly  people  become  more  vic- 
tims of  certain  types  of  crimes  such  as  robbery  and 
burglary  because  they  have  lived  long  enough  to  ac- 
cumulate things  of  value,  making  them  good  potential 
victims.  So  yes.  we  do  have  our  share  of  crime  against 
the  elderly.  But  then  again,  the  elderly  themselves  com- 
mit some  crime  also,  predominantly  shoplifting,  that 
type  of  thing. 

LEN:  You  seem  to  have  pitched  your  Constable  on 
Patrol  programs  to  garner  better  community  support. 
Is  that  one  of  the  program's  purposes? 

VINES:  You  mean  in  Coping  with  Cods? 

LEN:  Yes. 

VINES:  That  pamphlet  was  just  to  outline, 
predominantly  to  the  members  of  the  community,  the 
different  aspects  of  a policeman’s  job  and  why  he  or  she 
will  stop  you  to  ask  you  a question.  More  often  than  not 
we  are  received  in  a negative  vein  in  certain  times  and 
areas  of  the  city,  depending  on  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances. Police  departments  and  law  enforcement 
people  are  in  a kind  of  position  of  basically  enforcing  the 
law.  but  we  work  in  a seamy  side  of  life  and  we  work  in  a 
world  of  negativeness.  More  often  than  not  we  are  called 
on  the  scene  because  it  is  a problem.  We  stop  people’s 
movements,  we  impede  their  movements,  we  tell  them 
"No  you  can’t  go  this  way.  you  must  go  the  other  way." 
We  give  them  citations,  we  arrest  them  and  so  on  So 
when  a policemen  usually  approaches  someone,  there  is 
usually  a feeling  of  negative  perception  and  quite  often 
they  ask  "What  did  I do  wrong."  or  "Why  are  you  ask- 
ing me  these  questions. " Of  course,  the  initial  approach 
by  the  police  officer  is  the  most  important  thing  to 
guarantee  how  successful  he  is  in  his  endeavor  in  asking 
the  people  questions. 

The  brochure  that  we  put  out.  "Coping  with  Cops,  "is 
just  to  give  them  various  little  scenarios  as  to  what  can 


wrong.  People  see  two  or  three  police  officers  arresting 
an  individual  and  they  think  that  it’s  excessive  force.  Of 
course,  they  use  the  word  brutality.  Our  rules  and 
regulations  state  that  we  are  not  to  use  any  more  force 
than  is  necessary.  It  is  imperative  that  an  organization 
have  an  internal  investigative  unit,  on  a fact-finding 
basis,  to  investigate  the  complaints  no  matter  what  the 
source  might  be.  You  have  to  be  open  enough  and  willing 
enough  and  capable  enough  to  investigate  all  the  com- 
plaints. whether  anonymous  or  not.  In  doing  so  it 
definitely  enhances  the  image  of  the  department,  and 
softens  the  hue  and  cry  for  a civilian  review  board. 

LEN:  Citizens  complaints  went  up  when  you  first  in- 
stituted the  program  and  your  force  had  to  investigate 
those  extra  complaints,  so  would  you  say  you  traded 
maybe  a bit  of  investigatory  time  to  improve  the  depart- 
ment s image  with  the  community? 

VINES:  I would  think  so.  In  1972  we  started  internal  af- 
fairs. and  in  fact  I started  it  myself  when  I was  a lieu- 
tenant. With  something  new  on  the  block,  obviously 
we  re  going  to  increase  the  number  of  complaints  we 
have.  But  what  we  had  to  show  was  that  we  did  do 
basically  fact-finding  investigations  and  the  final  deci- 
sion was  made  by  the  chief  administrator  of  the  depart- 
ment at  that  time,  and  it's  been  that  way  ever  since. 
We  ve  enhanced  it.  we  feel,  very  much,  and  increased  the 
number  of  personnel  involved  in  it.  but  since  '72  com- 
plaints have  gone  somewhat  up  and  down.  I believe  in 
75  we  had  roughly  125  complaints  against  the  police 
department,  and  in  1 979  we  had  a total  of  66.  and  28  per- 
cent of  the  66  cases  last  year  were  sustained.  So  these 
are  valid  complaints,  and  there  could  be  manv  reasons 
why  you  have  variations  in  the  different  statistics  for 
various  years.  It  could  be  confidence  in  the  police,  or  no 
confidence  in  the  investigations,  or  better  stress  train- 
ing by  the  police,  which  we’ve  gone  through.  We  feel 
and  I feel  internally,  that  if  a policeman  is  full  of  stress 
himself  he  s not  going  to  be  able  to  handle  the  day-to- 
day  stresses  that  he  or  she  is  exposed  to  on  the  street. 


*We  have  the  power  of  God  strappedtoourhip.  We  can  take 
or  preserve  a life  m a split  second.  There ’s  a bit  of  fear  there 
because  of  the  awesome  power  that  police  have.9 


Mack  M.  Vines  took  command  of  a foundering 
St.  Petersburg  Police  Department  in  October  1974 
1 and  molded  the  force  into  one  of  the  most  res- 
, peeled  and  innovative  police  agencies  in  the  South 
: A homegrown  chief.  Vines  joined  the  force  In 

I J960  and  q^ckly  marched  up  through  the  ranks 
' becoming  a sergeant  in  1967.  a lieutenant  in  1971 
! and  director  of  police  operations  in  1974. 

While  serving  as  a lieutenant,  the  lawman  com- 
manded St.  Petersburg's  first  Public  Safety  Team, 
the  forerunner  of  a team  policing  system  that  has 
since  been  dismatled.  He  has  also  held  supervisory 
posts  in  both  patrol  and  detective  branches  of  the 
organization. 

Known  for  his  tough  stand  on  police  misconduct 
and  his  broad  stance  on  police/community  relations 
Vines  was  instrumental  in  revamping  the  650-mem- 
er  force’s  Internal  Affairs  Section  and  its  Public 
Information  Office. 

The  chief  holds  a bachelor’s  degree  in  criminal 
justice  and  a master’s  in  public  administration  and  is 
a graduate  of  the  93rd  session  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy.  He  is  a member  of  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum,  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  Florida  Police  Chiefs  As- 
sociation, and  is  past  president  of  the  Tampa  Bav 
Area  Chiefs  of  Police  Association. 

.This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce-  I 
ment  News  by  Michael  Balton. 
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be  taking  place;  for  example,  why  we  stop  you.  You 
rnight  fit  the  description,  you  are  in  an  area,  you  have 
the  clothing,  the  policeman  does  not  know  who  you  are 
or  where  you  have  been  or  where  you  are  going,  but  he 
needs  to  know  this  in  order  for  him  to  successfully  com- 
plete  his  investigation.  If  there  are  any  complaints 
about  the  approach  of  the  officer,  if  you've  been  har- 
assed or  whatever,  then  there  are  other  vehicles  in  order 
to  register  a complaint. 

LEN:  You  have  what  appears  to  be  a unique  citizen  com- 

C°Uld  yOU  outline  how  that  works? 
v INES:  We  have  a very  active,  extensive,  and  intensive 
investigative  unit  within  our  department,  an 
internal  affairs  section  which  most  departments  have 
It  consists  of  four  detectives,  and  a sergeant  and  it’s 
part  of  our  staff  inspection  here  in  our  department. 
Basically  we  solicit  complaints  in  the  event  that  there  is 
a Problem.  We  have  a very  informative  brochure  that 
outlines  the  different  steps  that  one  must  go  through  to 
register  a complaint  - or  a compliment  - about  a police 
officer  I feel  very  strongly  that  policemen  need  to  be 
policed;  they  need  to  be  policed  due  to  the  awesome 
power  that  they  have.  They  must  exercise  the  power 
within  restraints.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  to  break  the 
law  in  order  to  enforce  the  law.  to  be  brutal  or  use  ex- 
cessive force,  or  violate  people's  rights,  or  whatever.  So 
i is  important  for  us  to  keep  a proper  perspective  with 
our  type  of  enforcement  inside.  In  other  words,  if  we  can- 
not police  internally  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  police  ex- 
ternally properly. 

I feel  that  we  should  be  as  open  as  possible  with  our 
statistics  and  the  results  of  our  investigations,  just  as  a 
synopsis,  to  the  people  involved,  and  make  it  as 
available  as  possible  to  make  a complaint  against 
somebody.  Then  again,  more  often  than  not  our 
statistics  have  shown  probably  90  percent  or  more  are 
not  sustained,  it's  just  what  people  perceive  as  being 
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The  result  would  then  be  probably  using  excessive 
authority. 

LEN:  How  is  that  stress  training  accomplished? 
VINES:  This  was  put  on  by  Dr.  Michael  Roberts  out  in 
San  Jose.  California,  and  all  police  officers  at  all  ranks 
went  through  the  stress  training  just  to  help  them  iden- 
tify the  various  types  of  factors  contributing  to  actual 
stress  itself,  to  be  able  to  basically  cope  with  the  com- 
munity and  the  various  types  of  things  they  ’re  exposed 
to. 

LEN:  So  it's  basically  a nuts-and-bolts  type  of 
psychology  course?  * 

VINES:  Yeah,  sure. 

LEN:  How  important  would  you  say  community  image 
IS  to  a police  department? 

VINES:  Extremely  important.  We  exist  to  service  the 
community,  and  if  our  image  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
community,  then  you're  going  to  have  a number  of  com- 
p amts  against  you.  I think  any  community  receives  the 
type  of  policing  that  they  demand  and.  basically  are 
willing  to  pay  for.  As  taxpayers  we  all  demand  a 'lot  of 
law  enforcement,  and  one  particular  action  by  an  in- 
dividual - we’ve  heard  this  for  years  and  it’s  still  true 
today  - can  adversely  affect  the  image  of  the  entire 
police  department.  It's  the  same  thing  es  community 
relations  divisions;  a number  of  departments  have 
specific  community  relations  divisions  or  units  con- 
sisting of  one.  two  or  three  people.  That’s  good,  it's  a ser- 
vice. but  then  again  one  improper  action  by  an  officer 
can  completely  erase  all  the  good  action  taken  by  this 
particular  unit.  We  feel  here,  and  I feel,  that  everybody 
in  the  department  must  be  able  to  relate  properly  with 
the  community.  The  police  maintain  such  a high  profile 
and  they  have  so  much  power  - we  have  the  power  of 
God  strapped  to  our  hip.  We  can  take  or  preserve  a life  in 
a split  second,  and  it’s  difficult  in  many  circles  to  be  ac- 
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cepted  because  there's  a bit  of  fear  there  because  of  the 

1 sU?e7Ze ■ iPOlifCe  haVe'  The  Pr°file  is  there-  as 

stated,  we  re  the  front  line  of  government 
and  more  often  than  not  in  any  community  the  poKce 
flYf  as  the  basic  unit  of  government.  ' 

Slf°fU  mentl°ned  th8t  y°U  initiated  the  tree’s  in- 
ternal affairs  section.  Was  there  any  resentment  among 

SnSTT  r^kS  °Ver  8 f°rmer  1 A commander  - you  - 
being  selected  as  chief?  y u 

VINES:  I don't  think  so.  I think  they  realized  that  the 
enhancement  of  internal  affairs  would  definitely 
develop.  I do  remember  the  resentment  within  the 

ST  r ,eVke  internal  affairs  action  was 
sorted.  People  looked  at  it  with  somewhat  of  a jaun- 

woufd  dye’  rVhey  ^ VCry  C°ncerned  ab°ut  what 
would  develop  from  it.  The  fixed  goal.  I think,  of  any  in- 

uZ  tJJl f ' 7 T 18  t?,h8Ve  the  PeOP'e  inside  accePl  th« 

umt  itsJf  for  basically  what  it  is.  and  it  was  finally 
shown,  or  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown  for  some  time 
and  was  finally  accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  department,  that  the  section  actually  ex- 
isted  predominanUy  to  protect  them,  as  opposed  to 
strict  y finding  fault  with  all  their  actions.  And  it 's  there 
on  a twofold  approach,  where  we're  willing  to  accept 
complamts  from  citizens,  all  types  of  sources  and 
various  avenues  of  information,  and  in  doing  so  we  con- 

comm  •,|na'nta,n  ^he  pr°Per  image  tbat  we  think  the 
community  demands.  The  officers  themselves  realize  - 
I feel  comfortable  m saying  this  now  - that  internal  af- 

resne^fneCrSKa7,',and  1 ^ haVe  3 healthy 

espect  for  it.  but  I don't  think  there's  the  fear  that  was 

there  before.  In  fact,  we  have  a regulation  within  our 
department  that  if  any  employee,  sworn  or  non-sworn 
knows  of  any  violation  of  city  or  department  rules  and 
regulations  or  of  course,  violations  of  the  law.  he  or  she 
is  cc,mpe//e^  they  shall  report  these  actions  to  internal 
Jfairs.  1 1 s not  that  they  can  if  they  want  to  - they  shall 

before  T ^ l°  b<? “ vio,ation  of  this 

ed.t  i g , ar°Und'  and  iL  has  a tendency  to 

ducate  the  people.  I think  a well-disciplined  police 
department  is  a well-managed  department,  and  you'll 
always  have  a department  of  good  morale.  If  you  have  a 
low  morale  department.you  're  probably  going  to  find  a 

?;rrn‘Wlth  l0W  d,scipline'  or  a lack  of  discipline. 

Of  ih  A home  grown  "chief,  whatdoyou  see  as  some 

vV"aadrntages  and  disadvantages  to  that? 

thro,  h ^amiLar,ity  iS  the  best  thing-  If  you  come  up 

i rrkS  y°UVe  been  through  the  various 
stages.  In  the  20  years  that  I've  been  here  I've  seen  the 
various  administrations  come  in  and  leave,  and  you 
learn  a bit  - good  and  bad.  of  course  - from  each  ad- 
ministration. and  you  become  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tion. But  of  course  the  familiarity  can  also  be  to  your 
disadvantage,  because  you  become  too  famiUar  with  the 
various  employees  and  staff.  What  you  have  to  do,  I feel 
J3  to  separate  yourself  from  the  rest  of  the  operation  and 
more  or  less  create  yourself  a very  lonely  position.  It  has 
to  be  this  way.  because  in  the  event  you  have  the  occa- 
sion. and  it  does  happen  periodically,  that  you  have  to 
discphne  one  of  your  staff  or  members  of  the  depart- 
ment that  you  ve  somewhat  grown  up  with,  you're  go- 
mg  to  have  to  be  able  to  handle  it  equitably  and  without 

table  SlT  any  faVOrit‘Sm'  and  1 feel  comfor- 

table  that  I don  t show  favoritism.  With  the  unions  to- 

d8y  and  the  Pe°P,e  today  in  all  organizations,  and 
rightfully  so,  they  look  upon  the  administrator  to  mete 
out  discipline  on  a fair  and  equitable  basis.  It  has  to  be 
done.  So  there  are  good  points  and  bad  points  to  both  be- 
ing an  insider  and  an  outsider.  You  just  have  to  be  able 
, pUdj“St  to  whichever  direction  you've  come  from. 

LtN:  One  of  your  predecessors,  Charles  Gain,  has  a 
reputation  of  being  a reform  police  chief.  Do  you  feel 

v,MnoC^e  S have  a ro,e  in  effecfcive  policing? 

VINES:  I would  say  probably  yes.  but  it  depends  on  the 
circumstances  and  the  location  where  they're  hired  It 
depends  on  the  existing  situations  that  are  occurring 
with  respect  to  the  depatment.  Quite  often  a new  face  on 
the  block  a new  person  in  the  office  with  new  ideas  can 
create  change,  and  maybe  more  acceptable  change 
sometimes,  as  opposed  to  somebody  from  the  inside 
Quite  often  people  get  very  complacent  in  what  they're 
doing  and  everything  becomes  routine;  no  one’s  in- 
novative and  creative  anymore.  What  you  have  to  do  is 
to  establish  this  creative  atmosphere,  an  innovative  at- 


mosphere and  that's  not  the  easiest  thing  to  do  Re- 
form is  sometimes  a strong  word,  and  I would  more 
or  less  put  more  emphasis  on  being  a creative  per- 

KS .1 of  - — - 

”h^“"nS  “ C“  <*"  "ring  to  the  force 

VINES:  Well,  he  was  here  very  briefly, 
only  about  ten  months,  and  in  all 
fairness  to  him,  I don't  think  he 
really  had  time  to  really  create 
any  extensive  innovation.  We 
changed  from  the  team  pol- 
icing concept  at  that  time  - we 
had  five  separate  teams  in  five 
geographical  areas,  which  I was 
also  instrumental  in  starting  in 
1972  — to  that  of  a centralized 
function,  which  we  are  still  us- 
ing at  this  time.  So  Gain  more  or 
less  centralized  organizations, 
and  at  that  time  I feel  that  team 
policing  was  floundering  pretty 
bad.  so  centralizing  the 
organization  during  his  regime 
helped  solidify  it  that  much 
more.  Team  policing  is  a good 

concept,  but  it  has  to  be  _ 

managed  properly.  It  was  mismanaged  in  this  case 
because  we  were  in  an  interim  period  where  we  had  no 
administrator  for  about  six  months  after  Gain's 
predecessor  left.  There  was  a big  problem  with  lack  of 
leadership,  and  if  you  have  a lack  of  leadership  people 
obviously  Just  sort  of  drift  around.  He  brought  that 
back,  and  I think  basically  he's  a disciplinarian,  there's 
no  two  ways  about  it.  and  he’s  straightforward,  and  he 

rivTtv  Z' COndUCt•  g°°d  aPPearance.  produc- 
tivity. Also  with  the  writing  ability  that  he  has.  he  really 

exerted  a lot  of  effort  to  increase  everybody  else's  abili- 
ty. among  those  that  were  involved  with  him.  to  develop 
a more  finished  product,  whether  presenting  it  internal- 
ly or  externally. 

LEIN:  The  head  of  your  internal  affairs  unit  once  said 
tha  his  squad  is  "a  lot  harder  on  our  own  than  any 

rfrr,  b?ard  W°Uld  eVer  be"  How  is  that  so? 

1NES.  I think  that  internaUy.  when  you  discipline  peo- 
ple. from  our  experience  of  reviewing  other  civilian 
operations  throughout  the  country,  that  would  pro- 
bably be  much  more  severe  than  what  a civilian  review 
board  would  give.  It's  parallel  to  that  of  a person  involv- 
ing himself  in  a criminal  matter  or  a non-criminal  matter 
in  the  courts;  the  chance  of  them  getting  some  type  of 
discipline  inside  m addition  to  what  they  receive  from 
the  court  is  pretty  good,  depending  on  the  case.  So 
that  s what  you  have  to  work  with.  Quite  often  there's  a 
huea"d  Cry  of  double  jeopardy  there,  but  the  policemen 
are  different  types  of  people;  we  have  a different  type  of 
job  to  perform.  We  live  in  a glass  house,  and  people 
watch  everything  that  we  do.  whether  we're  on  duty  or 
off  duty.  Our  rules  and  regulations  must  be  obeyed 
24-hours-a-day,  not  just  at  anybody's  whim.  They're  not 
regulations  that  impede  everybody  s movements  within 
the  department;  they're  liberal  enough  and  conser- 
vative enough,  but  flexible  in  various  ways,  so  that  we 
feel  we  can  live  with  them.  We  have  a very  restrictive 
irearms  policy.  There's  a hue  and  cry  nationwide  now  in 
regard  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  firearms,  and  we 

Vov!  a ve^yIresLtrictive  Pohcy  which  we've  had  since 
. 1 he  on,-v  tiunS  we've  changed  in  our  policy  is  giv- 

ing more  direction  as  to  how  to  follow  the  policy  And 
it  s pretty  tight. 

LEN:  Is  it  only  in  self-defense,  basically? 

VINES:  It  strictly  emphasizes  that  the  offensive 
weapons  is  to  protect  a person’s  self,  or  an  innocent  vic- 
tim or  an  innocent  bystander.  We’ve  even  enhanced  our 
firearms  training,  where  as  opposed  to  the  bulls-eye 

fcfP:«°f.ta[get  training  we  go  thr«ugh  this 
shoot/don  t-shoot  program  we  got  involved  in  a few 
years  ago  which  teaches  discretion  and  use  of  weapons 
We  ve  enhanced  the  training  to  teach  them  to  shoot  at 
various  distances  depending  on  what  weapon  a person 
might  have.  For  example,  do  you  shoot  someone  at  25 
yards  if  they  have  a knife?  The  answer  is  no.  but  you 
would  at  seven  yards,  because  he’s  awful  close  to  you 


We^ntta^Uy  trying  - we  and  mony  othordcpart 
ments  to  enhance  the  firearms  training,  primarily 
because  of  the  liability  that  we  all  face,  but  also  because 
it  s basically  right  that  you  have  to. 

LEN:  A few  years  ago  you  fired  three  officers  fo. 
shooting  and  running  over  dogs  while  on  duty.  Could 
you  describe  that  incident? 

VINES:  There  much  more  detail  than  I would  probably 
be  able  to  go  into  with  that  particular  case,  but  people 
tha  were  on  the  midnight  shift  apparently  got  bored 
during  a period  of  time  and  used  their  firearms  to  shoot 
dogs  in  an  industrial  area  of  our  city.  They  shot  some 
guard  dogs  that  were  guarding  this  area,  and  we  re- 
ceived  a number  of  complaints  from  the  people  there 
about  the  dogs  being  shot.  Also,  one  of  the  officers  er- 

C*\Wt  dr°Ve  W3  Car  °ff  the  side  of  the  road.  what  ap- 
peared to  be  purposely,  and  hit  a citizen  walking  his  dog 
during  the  early  morning  hours,  about  five  or  six  in  the 
morning.  There  were  some  other  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances involving  all  three  people,  but  all  three  of 
the  complaints  were  sustained. 

LEN:  Apparently  one  of  the  men  had  been  named  Of- 
ricer  of  the  Quarter  during  the  previous  year? 

INES:  Yes.  we  have  a local  civic  award  here  which  has 
now  been  changed  to  an  annual  award,  but  at  that  time 
they  had  a quarterly  award  from  the  local  Exchange 
Club  here.  This  officer  had  received  the  quarterly  award 
for  doing  work  on  closing  a burglar/rapist  in  a certain 
section  of  the  city  by  obtaining  information  and  very 
thoroughly  following  through  the  investigation.  Based 
on  information  that  he  developed  through  his  informa- 
tional sources,  they  were  able  to  close  a number  of  these 
cases.  So  he  was  rewarded  for  that  and  received  a lot  of 
recognition,  as  other  officers  did  with  the  various 
quarterly  awards  that  they  received.  That  was  brought 
up  with  the  media  here.  I guess  the  media,  for  whomever 
they  wanted  to  read  it.  assumed  that  if  he  received  the 
quarterly  award  then  no  matter  how  many  dogs  he  shot 
or  ran  over  it  s all  right  as  long  as  he  received  the  award. 
That  s not  how  I feel,  or  how  the  department  felt  or  the 

i pmu  either  because  they  sustained  the  complaint. 
LEN:  Have  you  gotten  any  comments  from  the  St. 
Petersburg  police  officers’  union  on  your  internal  affairs 
stance? 

VINES:  Oh  sure.  I think  that  they,  like  most  unions,  ex- 
ist today  to  keep  internal  affairs  off  their  backs  as  much 
as  possible.  The  state  of  Florida  has  a policemen's  bill  of 
nghts  law  which  we  abide  by.  and  we  have  a complaint 
review  board  procedure  that  we  established  when  the 
law  became  effective,  and  an  appeals  procedure  within 
the  department  on  all  types  of  cases.  Of  course,  we  have 
grievance  procedures  within  the  city  that  go  all  the  way 
up  to  civil  service  or  the  circuit  court.  The  unions  say 
they  would  probably  be  better  satisfied  if  we  didn't  have 
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an  internal  affairs  section,  but  in  all  reality  1 don't  think 
they  would.  I don't  think  they  have  too  much  against 
the  overall  unit  itself,  because  they've  used  it 
themselves.  In  other  words  they  haven't  had  any  com- 
plaints about  the  actions  token  by  the  people  in  the 
department,  and  they  have  mode  complaints 
themselves,  predominantly  on  rank  and  pay,  as  you 
would  probably  expect.  But  they  understand  the 
necessity  of  it  as  long  as  it's  not  abused,  and  we  don't 
feel  it's  abused.  We  re  not  going  to  develop  leniency 
within  the  department  to  the  detriment  of  the  communi- 
ty; that  can't  happen.  It  has  to  be  basically  as  I said: 
fact-finding  and  equitable,  fair  on  both  sides  and  un- 
biased. Of  course,  the  ultimate  responsibility  in  meting 
out  discipline  rests  with  the  chief  of  police,  but  it's  done 
after  the  staff  has  had  its  input  and  the  chain  of  com- 
mand has  been  involved  in  it.  If  un  officer  gets  in  trouble 
the  chain  of  command  — sergeant,  lieutenant,  division 
chiefs,  deputy  chiefs  — gets  involved  in  the  entire 
review  of  the  entire  case.  We  all  sit  down  and  we  come  to 
a joint  conclusion. 

Wg  have  Lwo  steps:  number  one.  to  find  out  if  a person 
is  in  violation  of  any  rules  or  regulations  or  whatever, 
within  the  city  or  within  the  department;  the  second 
step  is  that  if  it's  affirmative  that  he  or  she  is  in  viola- 
tion. then  what  discipline,  if  any  at  all.  should  be  taken. 
That  can  range  from  counseling  all  the  way  up  to  ter- 
mination, depending  upon  the  magnitude.  We  have  a 
guideline  that  goes  along  with  the  various  offenses.  It 
depends  on  the  number  of  violations,  sustained  com- 
plaints, that  a person  was  involved  in  over  a period  of 
time.  The  bill  of  rights  states  that  we  cannot  go  back 
past  two  years  involving  any  type  of  track  record  that  a 
person  develops  in  the  department,  and  rightfully  so. 
Discipline  is  meted  out  for  one  particular  offense,  depen- 
ding on  the  magnitude  of  it,  but  more  often  than  not  it's 
an  accumulation  of  offenses  showing  an  adverse  track 
record  that  a person  develops,  a pattern  of  activity  that 


a person  is  exhibiting  before  he  or  she  is  really  disci- 
plined. 

LEN:  Part  of  your  disciplinary  procedure  involves  cir- 
culating memos  among  the  force,  stating  the 
wrongdoer's  act  of  misconduct  and  the  punishment  he 
received.  Is  it  part  of  your  strategy  to  make  an  example 
of  the  offending  officer? 

VINES:  It  originated  when  the  officers  themselves 
wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on  with  the  individual. 
The  rumors  would  be  rampant  throughout  the  depart- 
ment to  find  out  really  what  took  place.  Of  course,  to  let 
these  people  know  what  is  taking  place  within  the 
department  you  have  to  inform  them,  so  in  order  to  in- 
form them  we  developed  a written  procedure,  where 
we'd  give  a very  understandable  synopsis  of  the  case  to 
the  officers,  enough  to  explain  to  them  just  what  had 
taken  place  and  the  reasons  surrounding  the  decisions 
and  what  the  decisions  were,  and  more  often  than  not  a 
closing  summary  paragraph  stating  the  reasons  why 
this  rule  exists  and  why  this  activity  or  action  cannot 
and  will  not  be  condoned  in  the  police  department.  Of 
course,  once  you  send  down  the  memorandum,  it 
becomes  a public  record.  A copy  of  that  memorandum  is 
provided  to  the  press;  if  they  want  it,  it's  in  our  public  in- 
formation office.  It's  not  that  we  make  ourselves  open  so 
we  give  all  our  things  to  the  press.  Our  main  reason  is 
that  we  wanted  to  have  the  people  inside  know  what 
took  place.  Florida  has  a public  records  law,  and  we  have 
to  abide  by  that  law. 

LEN;  You  expanded  your  public  information  office 
shortly  after  taking  over  as  chief.  Has  that  helped  your 
relationship  with  the  media? 

VINES:  Sure  it  has.  It  centralized  our  media  involve- 
ment, and  the  coordination  of  our  relationship  with  the 
media  has  been  enhanced  very  much.  I feel  that  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  media,  both  electronic  and  written,  is 
probably  second  to  none  that  I know  of.  I've  been 
around  many  places,  and  many  people  always  talk  about 
the  various  problems  that  they  have  with  the  press.  Of 


course,  we've  had  adverse  relationships  too,  as  they  do 
with  us  periodically,  but  I think  our  department  in  this 
particular  area  of  the  state  is  known  as  being  a pro- 
gressive and  open  department.  It's  not  that  we  just 
open  up  everything  to  the  press;  it  may  be  that  we're 
more  willing  to  be  involved  with  the  media,  and  that 
makes  people  think  that  we're  extremely  open.  When 
you  get  right  down  to  it,  we're  probably  not  any  more 
open  than  anybody  else.  It's  just  that  we're  more 
available  — the  media  call,  and  we  call  them  back.  That's 
very  important  to  them,  and  they  're  quite  pleased  with 
us  that  they  do  get  cooperation  from  our  department.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  only  through  our  pubic  information 
chief,  but  it  also  permeates  throughout  the  whole 
department.  Our  rules  and  regulations  state  that  the 
lieutenant  who's  in  charge  of  the  shift  must  and  shall  be 
involved  in  press  relations,  and  on  and  on.  They  can't  ab- 
dicate that  responsibility. 

LEN:  Your  public  information  office  is  also  responsible 
for  community  crime  prevention  programs.  Do  you 
think  such  efforts  are  cost-effective  in  terms  of  cutting 
crime  with  a minimum  of  police  input? 

VINES:  Well,  our  public  information  office  has  just 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  crime  prevention 
function.  We  have  had  a separate  crime  prevention  func- 
tion for  a while,  and  that  has  not  been  cost-effective. 
We've  had  to  go  through  our  financial  cutbacks  and  our 
management  cutbacks  due  to  fiscal  restraints,  and 
we've  had  to  rid  ourselves  of  a number  of  these  depart- 
ments. The  function  of  crime  prevention  programs  has 
been  basically  placed  in  a better  priority  and  has  been 
assumed  by  the  office  of  public  information.  Now  that  is 
not  just  to  say  that  the  public  information  office  will  be 
involved  strictly  and  solely  with  the  crime  awareness 
program  — and  that's  what  we  intend  to  call  it.  crime 
awareness  as  opposed  to  crime  prevention.  It's  very  dif- 
ficult to  prevent  a crime;  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
make  people  aware  of  the  crimes  and  how  they  can 
harden  the  targets  and  what  have  you.  Basically  we  can 
only  prevent  the  opportunity;  the  desire  for  the  person 
to  commit  the  crime  is  still  there.  But  the  public  infor- 
mation office  now  will  be  coordinating  all  of  the  crime 
awareness  efforts  that  we  will  be  exerting  throughout 
the  department.  We  have  people  of  various  ranks,  both 
plainclothes  and  uniformed,  involved  in  crime 
awareness  programs,  and  it  places  an  accountability  on 
the  people  within  their  respective  areas,  which  I think  is 
important.  It  keeps  the  policeman  involved  in  the 
target-hardening  approach,  in  the  neighborhood  ap- 
proach, and  they  get  to  know  the  neighborhood  and 
everybody  in  it. 

LEN:  How  does  next  year’s  financial  picture  look  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  police  force? 

VINES:  I think  it's  going  to  be  kind  of  tight,  as  it's  been 
in  the  past.  We've  had  to  cut  roughly  a million  dollars 
out  of  our  budget,  which  is  about  $18  million  now,  and  I 
don't  see  next  year  being  any  more  liberal  with  the 
funds.  Our  biggest  goal  will  probalbly  be  to  remain  the 
same  as  we  are  now.  I don't  feel  comfortably  at  all  that 
we  can  cut  back  policing;  we  just  can't  do  that.  Our  calls 
for  service  continue  to  increase,  to  the  point  where  we're 
up  to  about  130,000  calls  for  service  in  a year  now.  and 
I 'm  sure  it  will  increase  more.  We  also  are  annexing  ad- 
ditional areas,  the  population  is  still  growing,  and  our 
reponse  time  isn't  at  the  point  that  we  would  like  to  have 
it  because  of  the  calls  that  the  officers  have.  So  I think 
next  year  the  demands  will  still  be  there,  and  of  course  if 
the  community  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  services  they 
receive,  well  then,  they’ll  pay  for  it  and  they’ll 
receive  it.  Our  community  here,  as  most  communities 
do,  puts  public  safety  as  the  number  one  goal  and 
highest  priority,  including  police,  fire,  and  emergency 
medical  services.  So  if  we  remain  at  the  same  figure 
financially  next  year  as  this  year,  that  would  be  good.  I 
think  we'll  increase  our  budget  — we  would  have  to  — 
because  of  the  increase  in  salaries  through  union 
negotiation,  so  our  biggest  goal  would  Be  to  maintain 
the  same  level  of  resources  that  we  have  now. 

LEN:  Was  the  union  awarded  a substantial  increase? 
VINES:  They  received  a seven  percent  increase.  We're 
in  our  second  year  of  a two-year  contract  now,  so  they'll 
be  negotiating  again  next  year,  hopefully  for  a multi- 
year contract. 

LEN:  You  instituted  the  use  of  Civilian  Police  Service 
Technicians  to  investigate  traffic  accidents.  Has  that 
move  saved  money? 

VINES:  I think  it  did  save  money  in  the  beginning,  and 
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they  were  handling  a good  portion  of  the  accidents,  but 
we've  had  a heavy  attrition  rate  in  that  particular  area. 
It  got  to  the  point  where  that  program  was  identified  as 
being  eliminated  due  to  budgetary  restraints  this  year, 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  feel  a police  officer  would  pro- 
bably be  more  capable  of  handling  the  accidents  in  addi- 
tion to  other  things.  The  civilian  was  limited  to  in- 
vestigating accidents,  issuing  citations  for  accident- 
causing  violations,  and  making  reports  and  testifying  in 
court,  and  that's  all.  A policeman  can  do  all  that  and 
many  more  things,  because  they’re  so  diversified  and 
more  general  in  their  appraoch.  We  had,  at  the  time  that 
we  eliminated  the  program,  I think  one  or  two  in- 
vestigators, and  they  were  absorbed  into  the  structure. 
For  a while,  they  were  handling  approximately  82  per- 
cent of  the  accidents.  Our  goal,  of  course,  is  to  increase 
the  minimum  reporting  damage,  so  that  the  number  of 
accidents  that  are  reported  to  us  is  reduced.  Of  course, 
the  ultimate  goal  that  we  would  have  would  be  to  rid 
ourselves  of  accident  investigations  completely  and  to 
have  the  insurance  companies  — predominantly  on  pro- 
perty type  accidents  — handle  it.  If  you  ahve  personal 
injuries,  obviously  we'll  be  involved  in  that.  We  feel  it's 
a service  to  the  insurance  companies,  and  insurance 
companies  more  often  than  not  set  fault  with  who  had  an 
accident. 

LEN:  But  such  a move  would  undoubtedly  require 
legislation? 

VINES:  It  would  require  legislation,  as  it  would  to  in- 
crease the  minimum.  We're  using  our  legislative  lobby 
in  that  direction,  but  just  when  it  will  be  forthcoming,  I 
don't  know,  or  even  if  it  will.  In  the  meantime,  we  go 
through  cut-back  management  here  and  we  all  have  to 
absorb  additional  workloads  that  we  have'nt  in  the  past. 
LEN:  St.  Petersburg  is  located  near  a major  port  of  en- 
try for  illicit  drugs.  Has  there  been  any  spillover  in  drug 
trafficking? 

VINES:  We  have  our  share  of  drugs  here.  Tampa  port 
here  does  bring  in  a lot  of  marijuana  and  cocaine,  it  has 
in  the  past  and  obviously  it  still  does.  It  comes  in 
various  areas,  not  just  the  port,  and  it  comes  in  by  plane 
and  other  methods.  But  I think  for  a city  of  our  size  and 
the  type  of  clientele  that's  living  here,  like  I say  we  have 
our  share  of  narcotics  but  it's  not  a haven  for  narcotics. 
LEN:  How  would  you  rate  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration's role  in  assisting  in  drug  trafficking  in- 
vestigations? 

VINES:  I would  rate  it  as  improving.  It's  improving 
just  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  For  a while  there  were 
some  strained  relationships  with  state  and  local  agen- 
cies and  DEA,  but  the  whole  effort,  especially  in  the 
state  of  Florida,  has  been  to  enhance  the  relationship 
among  all  the  agencies  here  in  the  state,  at  Federal, 
state,  county,  and  local  levels,  to  work  together  on  the 
drug  problem  that  the  entire  state  is  having.  I t's  just  a 
definite  influx  of  drugs  coming  in,  and  no  particular 
community,  I think,  is  safe  from  it.  Like  I say,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  more  activity  in  certain  areas  of  the  state,  the 
southeast  and  places  like  that,  but  it's  spreading  so  we 
all  have  to  cooperate.  I think  DEA's  involvement  has 
improved  over  the  years. 

LEN:  St.  Petersburg  recently  issued  a brochure  detail- 
ing career  opportunities  with  the  police  department. 
Are  you  experiencing  any  difficulties  in  recruiting 
minorities? 

VINES:  Oh  sure.  We  feel,  of  course,  that  our  best 
recruiters  are  the  minorities  in  the  department  right 
now,  and  they  have  been  able  to  identify  what  would  ap- 
pear to  be  many  qualifiable  people  to  come  into  the 
department.  Once  we  test  them,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
non-minorities  as  well,  we  find  that  they  aren't  as 
qualifiable  as  they  look.  I think  it's  a prime  example  of 
the  product  that  the  high  schools  are  turning  out  today, 
and  it’s  causing  a problem  not  only  in  law  enforcement 
but  in  other  areas  of  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
We’re  in  a very  competitive  world,  and  we  go  to  a college 
campus  to  try  to  attract  college  people  to  come  on  the 
police  department.  We  can  say,  "Well,  we'll  put  you  on 
at  40  hours  a week,  and  you'll  probably  work  midnights 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  because  you're  on  a bid 
system,  you'll  possibly  get  shot  at,  we’ll  give  you  a 
uniform,  you’ll  have  to  go  through  various  types  of 
regulations,  and  we  ll  pay  you  $ 1 3,000  a year  to  do  this. " 
Standing  next  to  him  is  some  guy  from  private  enter- 
prise who  will  give  him  $20,000  a year  and  they  wear  a 
Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  suit  and  carry  a briefcase  and 
have  their  own  car,  so  which  one  would  they  take? 


They'll  take  the  other  one.  I guess  if  the  individual  chose 
you  over  the  other  one  you’d  probably  look  at  him  funny; 
you’d  really  have  to  wonder  what  you  have  here.  We  do 
have  good  qualified  people  that  have  come  on,  but  we 
have  our  attrition  rate  also.  We  have  a number  of 
minorities  that  are  retiring  after  20  years,  so  I don't 
think  you  ever  reach  the  ultimate  goal.  We  have  an  affir- 
mative action  plan  the  city  manager  started  which  hus 
been  very  difficult  to  live  with  — it's  a 1:1  ratio.  You 
have  to  watch  out  for  having  your  total  strength  re- 
duced until  you  can  find  qualified  minorities.  But  we're 
still  exerting  a lot  of  effort  in  minority  recruitment. 
We're  giving  various  media  presentations,  as  well  as  us- 
ings minority  officers  themselves. 

We've  also  established  a cadet  training  program  here 
where  we  bring  people  on  and  put  them  through 
remedial  training,  in  the  event  that  they  need  this, 
preparing  them  to  get  ready  for  examinations  and  get 
ready  for  the  police  academy,  which  is  three  months 
long.  It's  really  proven  to  be  good  and  satisfactory. 
They  come  in  at  a lower  salary  than  a police  officer,  and 
that's  given  us  an  avenue  to  put  the  people  on  and  train 
them  and  expose  them  to  some  of  the  law  enforcement 
environment  before  some  other  portion  of  the  communi- 
ty absorbs  them  into  their  particular  environment. 
LEN:  Would  you  say  your  hiring  and  internal  affairs 
policies  have  been  successful  in  keeping  the  minority 


community  satisfied  with  the  city’s  police  force? 
VINES:  I feel  that  as  a whole  the  minority  community  is 
satisfied  with  the  police  department.  There  are  sections 
of  the  minority  community  that  for  their  own  reasons 
feel  there  are  strained  relations  between  the  police  and 
the  community.  But  I don't  see  this,  and  I'm  in  a posi- 
tion where  I could  see  this.  I'm  involved  in  the  communi- 
ty a lot,  and  in  the  minority  community  very  much,  and 
I think  that,  as  a whole  here  in  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg, 
we  enjoy  a good  relationship  with  the  minority  com- 
muinity.  It’s  just  the  slightest  incident  that  could 
change  anything  at  any  given  time,  and  that  might  not 
be  actions  on  our  part  or  actions  by  the  community  — it 
might  be  just  circumstances  surrounding  issues, 
frustrations,  or  whatever. 

We've  developed  a community  police  council  here,  the 
idea  for  which  originated  with  the  police  departmant, 
and  it's  basically  an  informational  soutce  back  to  the 
community.  We're  part  of  various  governmental  com- 
mittees with  community  lines,  and  we  feel  we  have  chan- 
nels for  information  open.  We  developed  a training  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  training  division  staff,  com- 
munity members,  people  from  the  school  system,  to 
show  the  types  of  training  and  go  over  the  types  of  train- 
ing that  we  have.  So  we  are  involved  in  the  community, 
and  I think  we  have  to  continue,  because  basically  we 
work  for  the  community.  Like  I said  before,  we  exist  to 
serve  them,  and  we  have  to  be  as  open  as  possible,  and 
they  have  a right  to  inquire.  When  we  feel  that  we  don't 
owe  the  community  an  answer  or  owe  the  community 
some  open  channel  for  communication,  then  rightfully 
so  we  are  going  to  be  questioned.  It  gets  back  to  the 
point  of  the  civilian  review  board.  If  the  department 
itself  fails  to  govern  or  police  its  own  people  and  do  a 
fair,  equitable,  unbiased  fact-finding  investigation,  then 
the  hue  and  cry  for  a civilian  review  board  or  external 
review  is  justified.  But  if  it's  not,  if  there  is  equitable  in- 
vestigation, then  outside  review  is  not  justified.  I feel 
that  in  terms  of  our  department  we  have  a good,  effec- 
tive unit;  the  outside  review  is  not  justified. 

LEN: You've  been  chosen  by  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  to  represent  the  United  States  at  an  in- 
ternational police  conference  to  be  held  in  Italy  next 
month.  What  do  you  expect  will  be  generated  by  that 
meeting? 

VINES:Bill  Lucas,  who  is  the  sheriff  of  Wayne  County 
— Detroit  — Michigan,  and  myself  were  chosen,  and  we 
received  a grant  to  go  to  the  University  of  Messina  to 
study  policing  in  a free  society  at  the  third  international 
executive  seminar.  Basically,  I 'd  say  we’re  both  excited 
about  going  to  Italy  to  take  in  this  session,  and  it  was 
certainly  an  honor  to  be  selected  to  go.  The  only  thing  I 
feel  that  both  of  us  are  doing  is  just  preparing  ourselves 


to  be  as  involved  as  possible,  and  to  participate  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  seminar  I wouldn't  be  surprised  to 
hear  from  all  the  other  countries  that  will  be  present  that 
they  have  the  same  types  of  problems  we  have,  where 
the  demands  are  great  and  the  money  more  often  than 
not  can't  meet  the  demands.  I think  it  will  enhance  us 
personally  and  professionally,  and  we  hope  to  bring 
back  a lot  of  good  information  that  would  be  advan- 
tageous not  only  to  this  department  but  to  other  depart- 
ments  as  well,  once  we  get  the  information 
disseminated. 

LEN:What  do  your  future  plans  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
police  force  include? 

VINES:We  have  a number  of  programs  that  we're  in- 
volved in  down  here,  such  as  computer-aided  dis- 
patching We're  trying  to  enhunce  the  computer 
systems  that  we  have,  and  enhance  the  various  tr.iining 
courses  we  re  involved  in  here.  We  also  intend  to  involve 
ourselves  in  hosting  a lot  of  training  programs  for  our 
training  division,  the  division  chief  and  three  training 
specialists.  We're  developing  a management  informa- 
tion system  here  so  that  we'll  be  able  to  plot  out  and 
predict,  hopefully,  the  needs  for  our  officers  throughout 
the  community  and  allocate  our  people  in  a more 
equitable  way.  We're  continuing  to  enhance  our  crime 


an  extensive  role  in  our  fight  aguinst  crime.  Crime 
analysis,  of  course,  gets  the  information  from  the 
reports,  puts  it  into  the  computer,  the  computer 
analyzes  the  data,  and,  hopefully,  putsd  the  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  together  to  enable  us  to  deploy  people  properly 
where  and  when  the  crimes  will  be  occurring.  We  also 
have  an  extensive  field  training  officer  program,  as  well 
as  the  program  designed  by  Dr.  Michael  Roberts  out  in 
San  Jose  which  can  help  eliminate  the  people  that  ob- 
viously should  not  be  police  officers  once  they  get  out  on 
the  street.  In  the  academy  or  the  classroom  atmosphere 
they  may  perform  a certain  way,  but  once  they're  expos- 
ed to  the  real  thing  quite  often  they  don't  seem  to  fare  as 
well  as  they  would  in  the  classroom. 

We're  also  involved  in,  as  I said  earlier,  our  crime 
awareness  program,  which  we're  going  to  be  more  heavi- 
ly involved  in  than  we  were  before,  and  in  a more 
positive  direction.  It  will  also  entail  getting  the  public 
involved  with  the  police,  involved  with  us  by  coming  in 
here  for  tours  and  exposure  to  the  department. 

Basically,  then,  I think  we'll  just  continue  to  enhance 
the  programs  that  we've  started,  the  studies  we're  in- 
volved in,  our  research  and  development,  the  crime 
analysis,  the  field  training  officer  program,  and  to  get  in- 
volved with  the  community,  because  we  will,  us  I men- 
tioned before,  be  going  through  tight  financial  times. 
We're  all  going  to  have  to  try  to  get  as  much  possible  out 
of  the  existing  resources  that  we  have.  I think  that's 
what  the  future  looks  like  for  St.  Pete  in  the  next  couple 
of  years. 


analysis  unit,  whihc  is  part  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment section  of  our  administration  bureau.  That  plays 

‘If  the  department  itself  fails  to  police  its  own  people  and 
do  a fair,  equitable,  unbiased,  fact-finding  [internal]  investi- 
gation, then  the  cry  for  a civilian  review  board  is  justified. 
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Pulling  no  punches  on  brutality: 

Murphy  & Dominelli  discuss  deadly  force  at  20  paces 


Continued  from  Page  1 
given  us  and  the  long  experience  of  the 
FBI  with  the  policies  of  restraint  fairly 
demonstrates  that  failing  to  reduce 
violence  causes  violence  from  which 
police  as  well  as  citizens  are  hurt.” 

Adoption  of  FBI  approach  urged 
A Police  Foundation  spokesman  noted 
that  Murphy  has  taken  the  position  that 
American  police  should  adopt  the  FBI’s 
deadly  force  policy  of  not  shooting  unless 
the  lawman’s  safety  or  that  of  a by- 
stander are  in  danger.  That  policy  was 
recently  supported  by  an  editorial  in  the 
Washginton  Post,  which  supported 
Murphy  for  agreeing  to  the  NAACP 
grant  and  criticized  Dominelli  for  taking 
a "narrow”  attitude  on  the  subject,  the 
spokesman  said. 

But  Dominelli’s  attack  on  the  NAACP/ 
foundation  grant  was  broad-based.  He 
noted  that  researchers  at  IACP  have  “put 
together  a matrix”  which  points  out 
several  specific  areas  in  which  the  two 
projects  overlap. 

"We  take  the  position  that  it  was  poli- 
tically motivated  and  there’s  no  need  for 
it,"  he  said.  "You  got  people  in  the  IACP 
study  right  now  such  as  the  National 
Urban  League,  which  is  certainly  respon- 
sive to  the  black  community  in  this 
country. 

“If  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Attorney  General  or  ( LEAA  adminis- 
trator] Homer  Broome  want  to  give  the 
NAACP  a half  a million  bucks,  fine,” 
Dominelli  continued.  “But  don’t  make 
us  the  scapegoat.  I don’t  need  a local 
chapter  of  NAACP  coming  in  here  to 


look  at  my  police  department.  I’ve  got 
enough  people  looking  at  us  now.” 
Murphy  provided  a different  descrip- 
tion of  how  the  NAACP/foundation  grant 
came  about.  “The  Police  Foundation 
became  involved  in  this  grant  about  a 
year  after  NAACP,  on  ity  own  initiative, 
began  a program  of  taking  public  posi- 
tions on  controversial  police  shootings 
and  raising  the  question  of  the  need  for 
civilian  review  boards,”  he  said. 

“Margaret  Wilson,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  NAACP,  is  on  my  board  of 
directors.  She  felt  that  the  NAACP  pro- 
ject could  be  improved  and  discussed 
with  me  how  we  could  become  involved.” 

‘A  complex,  sensitive  problem’ 

The  foundation  president  pointed  out 
that  his  organization  is  merely  a contrac- 
tor in  the  grant.  “Our  role  is  to  prepare 
training  materials  and  do  some  training 
for  NAACP  members  and  staff  in  two 
regions  of  the  country  so  that  they’ll  ap- 
proach this  very  complex  and  sensitive 
problem  with  the  benefit  of  more  under- 
standing than  they’ve  been  able  to  have 
up  to  this  point.” 

In  his  statement  to  Law  Enforcement 
News,  Dominelli  questioned  Murphy’s 
understanding  of  the  problem,  noting 
that  when  the  NAACP  grant  was  publicly 
announced,  Murphy  had  stated  that  last 
summer’s  racial  disturbances  in  Miami 
had  been  caused  by  a police  shooting. 

"I  don’t  know  about  that  because  I 
got  a statement  by  Margaret  Bush  Wilson 
out  of  the  Miami  paper  and  she  feels  that 
the  most  serious  contributing  factor  was 
the  immigration  of  Cubans  into  the  area,” 


the  chief  noted.  “Plus,  public  facts  by  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Adminstration  show 
that  there’s  a big  fight  going  on  for  con- 
trol of  the  narcotics  industry  there. 
That’s  all  part  of  it.” 

While  Dominelli  suggested  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  endorsed  the  NAACP  grant  as 
a political  ploy,  Murphy  contended  that 
the  chief  has  played  politics  himself.  “He 
did  use  the  word  ‘political’  — that  the 
grant  could  have  been  ‘political,”  the 
foundation  executive  said.  “He’s  an  IACP 
politician  himself.  He  sought  office.  He 
sought  the  support  of  particular  state 
chiefs  associations.” 

However,  the  former  IACP  president 
asserted  that  his  intentions  are  not  politi- 
cally motivated.  “I  do  what  I do  because 
I believe  in  the  police  of  American,”  he 
declared.  “I  have  no  ulterior  motives.  I 
don’t  need  any  money  for  a grant.  My 
salary  doesn’t  depend  upon  a founda- 
tion, where  the  justification  exists  for 
doing  certain  things  for  different  people.” 
NAACP  welcome  to  join  IACP  research 
In  his  letter  to  the  IACP  Executive 
Committee,  Dominelli  stated  that  the 
NAACP  “cannot  be  objective,”  a point 
that  was  challenged  by  Murphy.  “I’m 
very  sorry  to  see  him  say  that,  because 
the  NAACP  is  such  a respected  civil  rights 
organization,  dedicated  to  changed 
through  the  law,"  he  said.  “Their 
approach  traditionally  has  been  to  go  to 
the  courts,  to  seek  legislative  change.  I 
think  that  demonstrates  a long  history 
of  objectivity.” 

But  the  IACP  past  president  noted 
that  he  would  welcome  the  NAACP’s  in- 


volvement in  the  association’s  research 
grants.  “The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  to 
them  is  to  pull  that  money  into  the  ac- 
creditation program  and  make  them  a 
partner,  or  build  that  money  into  our 
deadly  physical  force  grant  and  make 
them  a part  of  that,”  he  remarked.  “But 
I don’t  know  if  they’re  going  to  do  that.  I 
think  they’re  stuck  with  it.” 

Noting  that  he  believes  the  NAACP 
grant  will  be  conducted  as  announced, 
Murphy  said  Dominelli’s  campaign  will 
only  serve  to  hurt  the  IACP.  “I  regret 
that  because  I have  the  highest  regard  for 
the  association,”  he  said.  “I’ve  been  a 
member  for  many,  many  years.  I feel  the 
association  has  made  an  enormous  contri- 
bution over  the  years  to  police  improve- 
ment.” 

Dominelli  stated  that  his  group  is 
not  finished  with  trying  to  amend  the 
NAACP  grant.  "We’re  going  to  go  to  the 
Congress,”  he  observed.  “We’ve  projected 
a plan  by  district  representatives  in  our 
various  divisions  of  state  associations  to 
take  it  to  Congress  because  we  feel  that 
it’s  totally  unjustified.  We  don’t  want 
Mr.  Murphy  involved.” 


Take  LEN  to  class 

Put  Law  Enforcement  News  on 
your  class's  reading  list.  Whether 
you’re  a student  or  a professor, 
you  can  help  make  professionals 
aware  of  the  current  events  in 
policing.  Write:  LEN  Bulk,  444 
W.  56th  St.,  N.Y.,  NY  10019. 
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Personal  View  should  have  been  kept  under  wraps 

Police  of  America:  A Personal  Vipw  dismission  fl  M f aKInc  J •#  • . . 


Police  of  America:  A Personal  View, 
Introduction,  and  Commentary.  By 
Harold  K.  Becker  and  Jack  E.  White- 
house.  Springfield,  Dl.:  Charles  C. 

Thomas.  1979.  100  pp.,  $9.75. 

There  are  a number  of  excellent  texts 
available  today  which  describe  the  com- 
plexities of  the  police  role  in  contempo- 
rary society.  This  appears  to  be  the  goal 
of  this  text  by  Becker  and  Whitehouse. 
but  it  falls  far  short  of  the  mark  in  terms 
of  both  scope  and  content.  Like  its  title, 
the  book  is  ambiguous  in  its  treatment  of 
several  key  issues  and  leaves  the  reader 
wondering  what  the  central  theme  of  the 
book  was  intended  to  be. 

For  the  most  part,  its  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  such  critical  issues  as  team 
policing  and  management  theory  is 
shallow  and  wandering.  The  text  gives 
the  appearance  of  being  a collection  of 
randomly-selected  and  hastily-drawn 
commentaries  on  a variety  of  unrelated 
subjects,  rather  than  a carefully-prepared 
and  thoughtful  treatment  of  contempo- 
rary policing  issues. 

The  book  contains  six  chapters 
totaling  87  pages,  excluding  the  index 
and  bibliographic  material,  but  it  seems 
to  follow  no  central  theme,  nor  does  it 
lead  the  reader  logically  forward  to 
specific  conclusions  concerning  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Indeed,  the  book  lacks  much 
original  thought  at  all  and  the  few  argu- 
ments the  authors  make  toward  particu- 
lar positions  are  not  well  supported  by 
either  fact  or  theory. 

One  chapter,  entitled  “The  Need  for 
Police,”  makes  the  rather  mundane  asser- 
tion that  crime  is  a natural  product  of 
organized  society  and  bases  much  of  its 


discussion  on  tables  and  charts  drawn 
from  the  1974  edition  of  the  FBI’s  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports.  The  longest  chapter 
(32  pages)  examines  the  subject  of  college 
education  for  the  police,  but  devotes 
nearly  its  entire  length  to  a description  of 
course  outline  material  taken  from  several 
colleges  and  universities.  Here  again,  the 
reader  is  left  asking:  “What’s  the  point?” 

In  several  instances  the  authors  falter 
badly  by  trying  to  justify  their  conclu- 
sions on  the  basis  of  faulty  evidence  and 
even  faultier  logic.  For  example,  they  cite 
national  crime  clearance  figures  as  (prima 
facie)  proof  of  overall  police  ineffective- 
ness and  inefficiency,  despite  their  earlier 
statement  that  crime  is  largely  a natural 
phenomenon  beyond  police  control. 

In  like  manner,  the  text  contains  a 
number  of  bewildering  contradictions. 
For  example,  the  authors  cite  the  fact 
that  New  York  City  lost  several  thousand 


uniformed  police  officers  during  a two- 
year  period  due  to  severe  budget  limita- 
tions, yet  suffered  no  corresponding 
increase  In  its  crime  rate.  A few  pages 
later,  however,  we  are  informed  of  two 
studies  conducted  in  - you  guessed  it  - 
New  York  City  in  which  saturation  police 
patrol  was  credited  with  substantia]  re- 
ductions in  selected  types  of  crimes. 

As  the  reader  turns  the  pages  of  this 
book,  he  must  stop  from  time  to  time  to 
ponder  the  point  the  authors  are  trying  to 
get  across,  often  without  success.  Some 
of  the  statements  made  in  the  book  make 
no  sense  whatever,  such  as:  “If  we  were 
to  compare  the  total  cases  cleared  on  a 
cost-effective  basis,  we  would  find  an 
overwhelmingly  high  cost  when  des- 
cribing clearance  rates.”  (p.  35)  In  yet 
another  example  of  such  befuddling  logic, 
the  authors  describe  the  growth  of 
college-level  courses  for  police  and  con- 


tend that:  “It  would  appear  that  the  op- 
portunity for  Improved  academic  and  in- 
service  training  for  the  career  police  per- 
son has  produced  higher  efficiency  and 
professionalism  in  law  enforcement."  (p. 
49),  but  they  fail  to  provide  any  docu- 
mentation to  support  their  position. 

This  book  is  a rather  feeble  attempt  by 
the  authors  to  present  their  views  on  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  from  the  cause  of 
crime  to  assaults  on  police,  but  it  lacks 
the  intellectual  glue  to  hold  these  views 
together.  The  authors  fail  badly  to  give 
the  reader  anything  of  substance  to 
reward  their  efforts  in  reading  the  book, 
and  we  are  left  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter  with  the  feeling  that  our  time  has 
been  wasted  and  our  pockets  picked. 

—Charles  D.  Hale 
Principal  Associate 
Public  Administration  Service 


Juvenile  justice  work  is  well  rounded 


Juveniles  in  Justice:  A Book  of  Read- 
ings. Edited  by  H.  Ted  Rubin.  Santa 
Monica,  California:  Goodyear  Publishing 
Co.  1980.  340  pp. 

This  collection  of  26  articles  centering 
on  issues  and  practices  surrounding  juve- 
nile courts  is  organized  into  five  sections 
and  cross-referenced  with  eight  other  ju- 
venile justice  textbooks. 

The  author’s  perspective,  in  regard  to 
constitutional  fairness  and  due  process, 
produces  useful  collateral  reading  for 
both  advanced  students  and  thoughtful 


Comparison  of  the  police  world 
focuses  on  cops’  social  role 


Police  and  People:  A Comparison  of 
Five  Countries.  By  Paul  G.  Shane.  St. 
Louis:  The  C.V.  Mosby  Company.  1980. 
219  pp. 

This  book  is  a welcome  addition  to  the 
small  body  of  publications  stressing 
international  or  comparative  police 
studies.  The  author  is  not  attempting 
a comprehensive  analysis  here  but  rather 
concerns  himself  with  only  one  issue, 
the  extent  to  which  selected  police 
forces  are  concerned  with  law  enforce- 
ment activities  as  compared  to  their 
involvement  in  social  support  or  “help- 
ing” actions. 

To  this  end,  Shane  has  done  a task 
analysis  of  police  departments  in  five 
countries  - Great  Britain,  India,  Israel, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States. 
He  found  that  the  percentage  of  police 
activities  involving  support  functions 
ranged  from  a low  of  24  per  cent  in 
Gloucestershire,  England,  to  a high  of 
46.1  per  cent,  reached  in  both  Jerusalem, 
Israel,  and  Nijmegen  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  almost  all  cases,  these  support  activi- 
ties, involving  the  delivery  of  services  as 
well  as  the  performance  of  arbitration- 
mediation  functions,  were  the  single 
most  frequent  type  of  police  activities, 
with  only  patrol  even  remotely  approach- 
ing it. 

Shane  feels  that  it  is  important  for  the 
police  to  recognize  the  extent  to  which 


their  role  includes  non-enforcement  re- 
lated work,  and  he  cites  three  reasons  for 
this.  For  starters,  police  are  made  to 
justify  their  existence  through  an  un- 
realistic projection  of  the  work  they  do, 
according  to  the  author.  Official  assess- 
ments of  police  work  tend  to  report  only 
crime-related  factors,  and  this  is  unfair 
to  the  police,  who  actually  play  a much 
larger  part  in  social  control  and  social 
integration.  Secondly,  he  says  it  increases 
the  difficulties  police  have  in  relating  to 
personnel  in  the  other  social  service 
professions,  since  neither  party  considers 
this  a legitimate  role  for  police.  It  also 
increases  the  difficulty  of  functioning 
effectively  in  law  enforcement,  inasmuch 
as  public  hostility  toward  the  police 
could  be  curbed  if  the  public  were 
aware  of  how  much  police  activity  is 
concerned  with  social  support. 

Although  this  is  a basically  sound 
book,  there  are  a number  of  weaknesses. 
One  is  its  size.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
focuses  on  only  one  aspect  of  police 
work,  covering  five  countries  in  200  pages 
does  tend  to  leave  the  reader  with  the 

feeling  that  “if  this  is  Tuesday,’ it  must 
be  Israel.  This  is  all  the  more  true  since  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  a history  of  the  British  police 
tradition  — which  had  a major  influence 
on  all  the  other  forces  studied  — as  well 
Continued  on  Page  16 


practitioners  involved  with  juveniles. 

Section  one  contains  four  articles,  two 
by  the  editor,  which  review  court  history, 
procedures,  structural  models,  emerging 
issues,  case  flow  processes,  legislative 
developments,  and  reform  proposals. 

There  are  six  articles  in  section  two, 
ranging  from  Conrad’s  plea  for  better 
operating  institutions,  through  Monahan's 
review  of  research  predicting  violent  be- 
havior, to  Gough’s  discussion  of  standards 
for  children  in  need  of  supervision. 

Nine  articles  comprise  section  three, 
which  is  titled  “The  Front  End  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  System.”  Research 
studies  of  the  intake  process  include  po- 
lice interaction  and  decision-making, 
diversion,  detention  programs  and  ser- 
vices, and  characteristics  of  children  re- 
ferred to  court.  Four  other  articles  des- 
cribe standards  for  procedural  safe- 
guards for  adjudication,  detention,  and 
diversion. 

The  three  articles  in  section  four  des- 
cribe the  right  to  treatment  and  its  res- 
triction and/or  expansion  by  the  juvenile 
court.  The  editor  balances  a family  court 
case,  a concept  paper,  and  a summary  of 
individual  cases. 

The  last  selection  of  readings  reviews 
local  and  community-based  intervention 
programs.  Rutherford  and  Bengur  analyze 
15  programs  and  conclude  that  explicit 
policy  decisions  are  important;  Coates 
and  Miller  discuss  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful group  homes,  and  Albrecht  sug- 
gests further  research  into  courts  con- 
tracting for  treatment  services. 

The  differing  articles  are  unified  by 
editorial  introductions  to  the  five  sec- 
tions of  the  book.  From  the  beginning 
section  on  perspectives  of  the  juvenile 
court  to  the  last  section  on  community 
intervention  with  juvenile  court  youths, 
the  editor’s  emphasis  upon  evolving 
court  policies  integrates  the  diversity  of 
selections  included  in  the  volume,  all  of 
the  readings  were  published  since  1973, 
and  18  of  the  articles  appeared  in  print 
during  1976  to  1978,  so  they  reflect 
interests  and  concerns  about  juvenile 
justice  in  the  1970’s  as  a result  of  the  in- 
tense review  of  the  justice  system  in  the 
sixties. 

The  issues  then  and  now,  at  the 


cutting  edge  of  policy  direction,  express 
the  after  shocks  of  the  Supreme  Court's, 
1976  In  re  Gault  decision.  We  continue 
to  ponder  accountability,  constitutional 
rights,  humanism,  rehabilitation,  and 
public  safety.  In  a epilogue,  the  editor 
suggests  that  punishment  is  moving  into 
new  directions,  as  is  legal  protections, 
diversion,  and  rehabilitation. 

The  book  is  a quality  work.  However, 
close  attention  to  the  expository  logic  of 
the  editor  is  necessary  if  readers  wish  to 
understand  the  mosaic  of  treatment 
practices  within  a constitutional  frame- 
work. overlaid  with  justice  ideology. 

Although  the  articles  represent  a 
"mixed  bag”  of  perspectives,  and  writing 
skills  range  from  committee  pronounce- 
ments and  moral/philosophical  assertions 
to  research  reports  and  legal  decisions, 
the  pieces  blend  nicely,  making  the  point 
that  the  juvenile  court  has  numerous 
ambiguities  and  ephemeral  clarities. 

This  book  is  not  recommended  for 
dilettantes  and  quick-fix  artists.  If  it  is 
used  as  supplementary  reading  in  ad- 
vanced courses,  teachers  must  be  pre- 
pared to  focus  the  extensive  discussions 
which  will  be  generated.  Thinking  crimi- 
nal justice  people  will  find  the  text 
stimulating  and  on  top  of  the  issues. 

—Thomas  G.  Eynon 
Department  of  Sociology 
Southern  Illinois  University 
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FBI  reports  crime  jump  in  1979 
is  worst  in  a half  decade 


Continued  from  Page  15 
as  to  introduction,  comparison,  and  dis- 
cussion. Thus,  the  chapters  devoted  to 
individual  countries  range  from  19  to  30 
pages;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  each 
case  a few  pages  are  devoted  to  history, 
economy,  and  politics,  there  is  little 
feel  for  the  context  in  which  each  police 
force  works. 

Just  as  troubling  are  a number  of 
factual  errors  which  raise  doubts  about 
the  depth  of  Shane’s  knowledge  of 
each  of  the  police  forces  he  is  describing. 
A few  examples  from  the  chapter  on 
Britain  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 
The  most  recent  amalgamations  of  police 
forces  took  place  in  1974,  not  1967; 
traffic  wardens  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  police  but  are  not  themselves  mem- 


bers of  the  police  force;  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  not  one  of  the  first  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and 
identifying  him  as  such  forces  the  omis- 
sion of  the  major  contributions  of 
Richard  Mayne.  None  of  these  mistakes 
affects  in  any  direct  way  Shane’s  thesis 
about  the  social  support  function  of  the 
police,  but  it  does  cause  the  reader  to 
wonder  about  Shane's  familiarity  with 
at  least  one  of  the  forces  being  used  to 
illustrate  that  thesis. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  a book  that  is 
worth  reading,  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate  further 
work  in  comparative  police  studies. 

— Dorothy  H.  Bracey 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 


Continued  from  Page  3 
the  last  half  decade,  the  report  noted  that 
last  year’s  9. 1 increase  compares  with  a 2 
percent  rise  in  1 978,  a 3 percent  decline  in 

1977,  no  change  in  1976  and  a 9.8  percent 
jump  in  1975. 

The  1979  violence- rate  bulge  of  1 1 per- 
cent compared  with  a 5 percent  rise  in 

1 978,  a 2 percent  increase  in  1977.  a 4 per- 
cent decline  in  1976  and  a 5.3  percent  in- 
crease in  1975. 

On  the  property  crime  front,  mean- 
while, last  year's  8.9  percent  boost  con- 
trasted with  a 2 percent  rise  in  1978,  a 4 
percent  decline  in  1977,  a 1 percent  in- 
crease in  1976  and  a 10.3  percent  jump  in 
1975. 

The  bureau  report  seems  to  indicate 
that  police  keyed  on  violent  crime  last 


year.  While  the  overall  clearance  rate  was 
20  percent,  arrests  were  made  in  73  per- 
cent of  the  murders,  48  percent  of  the  for- 
cible rapes.  25  percent  of  the  robberies, 
and  59  percent  of  the  aggravated 
assaults. 

In  comparison,  suspects  were  ap- 
prehended in  only  15  percent  of  the 
burglaries,  19  percent  of  the  larceny- 
thefts  and  1 4 percent  of  the  motor  vehicle 
thefts. 

The  bureau's  murder  statistics  showed 
that  homicides  decreased  by  2 percent  in 
rural  areas,  that  63  percent  of  the  killings 
were  committed  with  firearms  and  that 
43  percent  of  the  murders  resulted  from 
quarrels. 

According  to  the  figures,  the  nation’s 
robbery  losses  amounted  to  $248  million 
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robbery  of  $532.  Reported  losses  from 
burglaries  carried  a $2.1  billion  price  tag, 
with  the  average  loss  set  at  $644. 
Residential  burglaries  accounted  for  64 
percent  of  the  total. 

Larceny-thefts  rang  the  loss  register  at 
$1.7  billion,  costing  the  individual  vic- 
tim, on  the  average,  $256.  The  most  fre- 
quently stolen  items  were  motor  vehicle 
parts  or  contents,  accounting  for  37  per- 
cent of  such  crimes. 

Motor  vehicles  themselves  were  also  a 
hot  item  for  criminals.  An  estimated 
average  of  one  out  of  every  145  vehicles 
was  stolen  during  1979.  Those  arrested 
for  the  crime  were  under  21  years  of  age 
in  69  percent  of  the  cases. 
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CRIME  JOURNAL 

By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 


First  bank  robbery  in  America 
results  in  an  alcohol-induced  homicide 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


(Second  of  four  parts.) 

Last  week  we  took  a look  at  England’s 
early-day  super  robberies.  We  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  desperadoes  of  19th 
century  America  and  the  “takes"  in  their 
robberies: 

Malden,  Mass.,  1863:  The  first  bank 
robbery  in  America  took  place  on 
December  15,  1863.  when  Edward  W. 
Green,  the  postmaster  of  Malden,  who 
had  been  drinking  over  his  heavy  debts, 
walked  into  the  Malden  bank  and  found 
only  Frank  Converse,  the  17-year-old  son 
of  the  president,  in  the  building. 

Green  apparently  got  the  idea  to  rob 
the  bank  on  the  spot,  for  he  went  home, 
got  a gun,  then  returned  to  the  bank,  kill- 
ing Converse  and  taking  a little  more 
than  $5,000  from  the  small  safe.  Green 
left  Malden  but  was  picked  up  a short 
time  later  when  his  wild  spending  habits 
aroused  suspicion.  He  confessed  to  the 
robbery  and  murder  and  was  executed  on 
February  27,  1866. 

St.  Albans,  Vt.,  1864:  A band  of  Con- 
federate soldiers,  seeking  to  replenish  the 
depleted  coffers  of  the  nearly-beaten 
South,  entered  three  banks  in  St.  Albans 
on  October  18,  1864,  and  looted  the 
vaults  of  $1 14,522  in  gold  and  currency. 
The  22  robbers  galloped  out  of  town, 
raced  across  the  Canadian  border  and 
buried  the  money. 

Fourteen  of  the  men  were  later  arrested 
in  Canada  but  the  money  was  never 
recovered.  It  was  later  claimed  that  the 
thieves  forgot  where  they  buried  the 
money  and  that  it  still  remains 
somewhere  under  the  earth  along  the 
Canadian  border. 

Seymour.  Ind.,  1866:  The  Reno 
brothers  — Frank.  John,  Simon  and 
William  — along  with  a half  dozen  other 
men,  committed  the  first  train  robbery  in 
America  on  October  6,  1866,  when  they 
stopped  an  Ohio  and  Mississippi  express 
outside  of  Seymour  and  took  $10,000  in 
gold  and  currency  from  the  Adams  Ex- 
press car. 

Liberty,  Mo..  1866:  In  their  first  raid, 
Jesse  and  Frank  James,  Cole  Younger 
and  others  rode  into  the  peaceful  town  of 
Liberty  on  February  13,  1866.  and 
robbed  the  Clay  County  Savings  Bank  of 
$60,000  in  currency  and  non-negotiable 
bonds. 

George  Wymore,  a resident  of  Liberty, 
stared  at  the  men  as  they  rode  out  of 
town.  Thinking  he  was  going  to  give  the 
alarm,  one  of  the  bandits  shot  him  to 
death,  then  all  the  robbers  raced  away, 
firing  their  weapons  into  the  air.  This  was 
the  first  bank  robbery  in  America  by  an 
organized  band  of  thieves.  (Some 
historians  argue  that  Jesse  James  was 
not  present  during  this  robbery.) 

Marshfield,  Ind.,  1868:  A passenger 
train  of  the  Jefferson,  Missouri  and  In- 
dianapolis Railway  came  to  a water  stop 
outside  of  Marshfield  on  the  night  of  May 
22,  1868.  When  crew  members  got  off  to 
retrieve  food  and  water,  the  Reno 
brothers  and  others  climbed  onto  the 
engine,  knocking  out  the  engineer  and 
fireman  and  tossing  them  out  of  the  cab. 
Uncoupling  the  passenger  cars,  the  ban- 
dits took  the  engine  and  baggage  car 
down  the  tracks  for  20  miles,  then  looted 
the  express  car  of  $96,000  in  gold,  curren- 
cy and  government  bonds.  The  Renos 
and  their  men  were  later  tracked  down 
and  hanged  by  vigilantes  on  December 
11,  1868. 


New  York,  1869:  Master  bank  burglar 
George  Leonidas  Leslie,  after  weeks  of 
studying  his  objective,  broke  into  the 
Ocean  National  Bank  with  several  ac- 
complices on  the  night  of  June  27,  1869. 
and  removed  $786,879,  an  amount  that 
staggered  the  burglars, 

Leslie  was  a man  of  two  lives,  by  day  a 
cultured  club-going  gentleman,  by  night 
a master  planner  of  bank  thefts.  In  ex- 
change for  handsome  fees,  he  had 
planned  dozens  of  bank  burglaries  along 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  for  a bevy  of  gangs. 
1 1 was  through  his  social  contacts  in  New 
York  that  Leslie  learned  not  only  the 
amounts  on  hand  in  banks  but  also  the  in- 
tricate lock  systems  of  their  safes  and 
vaults. 

Corydon,  Iowa,  1871:  Jesse  and  Frank 
James,  accompanied  by  the  Younger 
brothers  and  three  others,  rode  into  the 
sleepy  hamlet  of  Corydon  on  June  3,  tak- 
ing $45,000  in  cash  and  gold  from  the 
Ocobock  Brothers'  Bank,  a tremendous 
amount  for  that  day.  Only  one  clerk  was 
on  duty  at  the  time  and  he  was  easily 
cowed  into  turning  over  the  money. 
Before  riding  from  the  town,  Jesse  James 
stopped  at  a local  church  to  announce  to 
the  congregation  that  the  bank  had  been 
robbed.  He  and  the  others,  bursting  with 
laughter,  then  rode  pell-mell  out  of  Cory- 
don, with  a posse  in  pursuit.  The  outlaws 
outdistanced  the  posse  and  disappeared 
into  Missouri. 

Otterville,  Mo.,  1875:  The  James  gang 
stopped  the  Missouri  Pacific  express 
train  on  July  7,  outside  of  Otterville, 
looting  the  United  Express  car  of 
$75,000.  “If  you  see  any  of  the  Pinker- 
tons, Jesse  told  a terrified  train  guard, 
"tell  'em  to  come  and  get  us!" 

Big  Springs,  Neb.,  1877:  Outlaw  Sam 
Bass  and  five  others  stopped  a Union 
Pacific  train  near  Big  Springs  on 
September  18.  1877,  taking  from  the  ex- 
press car  more  than  $60,000  in  gold 
which  was  being  shipped  from  the 
Denver  Mint.  The  outlaws  also  sauntered 
leisurely  through  the  passenger  cars,  tak- 
ing less  than  $1,000  in  cash  and  jewelry 
from  the  passengers. 

London,  1878:  Adam  Worth,  a selective 
burglar  with  high  artistic  tastes,  broke 
into  the  building  owned  by  art  dealers 
Agnew  and  Agnew  on  the  night  of  May 
25,  1878,  a thick  fog  shrouding  his  ac- 
tions, and  removed  the  priceless 
Gainsborough  painting  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire.  Worth  later  wrote  to  the 
authorities,  stating  that  he  would 
return  this  masterpiece  if  they  would 
release  his  friend  George  Thompson,  who 
had  been  jailed  for  forging  checks. 

When  he  learned  that  Thompson  had 
been  freed  on  a legal  technicality,  Worth 
decided  to  keep  the  painting,  sending  it 
to  the  U.S.  Worth  dickered  with  Agnew 
and  Agnew  for  decades,  finally  selling 
the  Gainsborough  back  to  the  art  firm  in 
1901  for  a hefty  but  undisclosed  sum.  It 
did  Worth  little  good  since  he  was  dying 
from  tuberculosis  at  the  time.  (Copyright 
1980  by  Jay  Robert  Nash.) 


Sharpening  the  police  pen: 
concise  reports  can  save  manpower 

anlrePTtS  art?  88  Vilal  l°  efficient  P°lice  operations  as  patrol  cars  and 
wot  RedUuZn  “r  mUC'’  ° ^ Tta  

An  outgrowth  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork,  which  wound  up 
wo  years  of  research  ,n  1 977,  the  Citizens  Committee  has  done  some  preliminary  fact 
ZeZZelr,  PaperW"rk  °nd  the  results  ar‘‘  st»rtling.  The  committee  has  found. 

for  example,  that  m some  depart  ments  a patrolman  spends  at  least  20  percent  of  a nor- 
mal work  day  on  paperwork,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  70  percent . At  various  times 
he  may  have  to  fill  out  upwards  of  40  different  forms  for  moving  violations,  arrests' 
laboratory  examinations,  acc.dent  reports  and  prosecution  requests.  Some  officers 
have  been  known  to  "coop"  on  duty  during  heavy  traffic  periods  just  to  avoid  the 
paperwork  necessary  for  reporting  on  minor  accidents. 

The  Citizens  Committee  is  currently  seeking  a $25,000  grant  from  the  Low  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  to  expand  its  research  to  three  county  and 

three  municipal  police  departments.  "At  the  moment,  we  have  rather  limited  .mans" 

J°hn  M'  CroS5‘  "bUl  W°'re  hopinB  10  *et  ^nds  for 

I hus  far.  he  said,  the  committee  has  found  one  effective  way  of  reducing  police 
paperwork  1 1 is  a call-in  system  known  us  the  Telephone  Reporting  Unit  |TR  1 1)  which 
relieves  patrolmen  of  much  report  writing.  In  the  Montgomerv  County.  Maryland 
Police  Department,  thesystem  has  reduced  the  average  patrolman  s paperwork  by  30 
percent  in  the  past  three  years.  Essentially,  TRU  involves  taking  phone  reports  from 
persons  reporting  minor  crimes  or  other  incidents  instead  of  sending  an  officer  to  t he 
scene  in  all  cases. 

The  circumstances  for  taking  reports  by  TRU  are  very  carefully  delineated  in 
Montgomery  County,  and  a complainant  always  has  the  option  of  asking  that  a police 
officer  come  to  the  scene.  But  according  to  Sgt.  John  Lynch,  very  few  do  that  "I'd  sav 
it  s less  than  one  percent -it's  almost  nil."  he  said.  "Once  wove  explained  that  TRU 
promotes  efficiency  in  taking  preliminary  reports,  very  few  want  an  officer  to  come 
right  away." 

In  Montgomery  County,  complainants  in  minor  crimes  are  referred  to  TRU  if  the 
suspect  is  unknown,  he  has  left  the  scene,  and  the  incident  "occurred  earlier  " The 
telephone  system  takes  the  call  for  the  following  crimes: 

• Burglary  — but  only  when  the  theft  was  from  an  unlocked  garage  or  shed  which 
is  detached  from  the  dwelling: 

• Larceny  - but  only  when  the  loss  is  less  than  $1,000  and  does  not  involve 
purse-snatching,  shoplifting,  or  theft  of  firearms; 

• Auto  Theft; 

• Vandalism; 

• Indecent  and  Threatening  Phone  Calls  - although  if  repeated,  a report  is  made 
to  Crimes  Against  Persons  investigators. 

In  addition,  the  unit  takes  reports  of  runaways  and  missing  persons  unless  the 
person  sought  is  mentally  or  physically  handicapped,  there  is  a suggestion  of  foul 
play,  or  when  sending  an  officer  might  help  in  finding  the  person  quickly.  TRU  also 
takes  calls  for  lost  property  (unless  firearms  are  involved)  and  for  returns  of  missing 
persons. 

About  30  percent  of  all  calls  to  the  Montgomery  County  Police  fall  into  these 
categories,  which  is  why  the  department  estimates  that  big  a reduction  in  a 
patrolman  s paperwork.  Sgt.  Lynch  noted  that  there  is  also  a money  savings,  in  gas 
for  patrol  cars  and  in  a patrolman  s time  en  route  to  the  scene  when  a call  is  handled  by 
TRU.  Montgomery  County's  Telephone  Reporting  Unit  is  manned  bv  two  or  three 
sworn  officers  (mostly  men  on  disability  or  light  duty)  from  7 a.m.  to  9 p.m  daily. 

The  Citizens  Committee  on  Paperwork  Reduction  recommends  the  TRU  concept 
as  one  good  way  to  reduce  a patrolman's  paperwork  load.  It  also  suggests  standardiz- 
ing many  report  forms  used  by  police  departments.  "They  should  be  reviewed  on  u 
regular  basis  to  determine  timeliness  and  applicability."  the  committee  suid.  "This 
should  be  done  with  the  assistance  of  the  patrolmen  who  must  use  the  forms,"  the 
committee  added,  noting  that  in  many  departments  patrolmen  have  no  input  when 
forms  are  revised. 

The  Citizens  Committee  is  not  concerned  solely  with  police  paperwork.  Its  man- 
date covers  all  forms  of  Federal,  state  and  local  government  paperwork  with  the  aim  of 
controlling  its  growth.  Several  states,  including  Washington,  Oregon.  Michigan.  Ver- 
mont and  Indiana,  have  made  progress  in  reducing  or  improving  tax  forms  und 
business  reports  for  governments,  according  to  committee  vice  president  Cross. 

For  police  administrators  seeking  ways  to  save  money  in  these  times  of  budget 
crunches,  a hard  look  at  the  paperwork  load  may  yield  results.  Is  the  department  us- 
ing unnecessary  forms?  Are  forms  as  concise  as  possible?  Would  u telephone  report 
ing  unit  save  patrolmen's  time?  If  your  officers  are  spending  20  percent  of  their  time 
completing  reports  and  filling  out  forms,  and  if  that  time  cun  be  cut  by  half,  you  will 
add  10  percent  to  the  departments  manpower  in  one  stroke 

• 

(Ordway  P Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd 
Washington  Tivp.  Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  1 7675.) 


MOVING? 

Fill  out  the  coupon  to  the  right  and  return  it, 
along  with  your  address  label,  to  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  444  W.  56  St.,  N.Y.,  NY  10019. 
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Parole  and  Probation  Agents.  The  State  of  Maryland  is 
currently  recruiting  for  parole  and  probation  agents  at 
the  1,  11.  and  111  levels.  Level  1 duties  include  super- 
vising the  actions  of  persons  on  probation  or  parole; 
gathering,  evaluating  and  reporting  information  regard- 
ing clients,  and  providing  constructive  counseling  and 
rehabilitative  services  to  them. 

This  work  is  regulated  by  statutes  and  divisional 
policies  and  procedures.  Within  this  framework,  the 
employee  is  required  to  exercise  considerable  indepen- 
dent judgement  and  discretion.  At  the  11  and  111  levels, 
work  assignments  will  increase  in  variety,  complexity 
and  responsibility  as  experience  is  gained. 

For  the  entry  level  position  of  Agent  1.  a bachelor’s 
degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university,  with  at 
least  thirty  credits  in  the  social,  behavioral  or  correc- 
tional sciences,  is  required.  Levels  11  and  111  require, 
in  addition  one  and  two  years  experience  (respectively) 
in  parole  and/or  probation  work,  youth  counseling, 
vocational  or  marital  counseling,  social  work,  inmate 
classification  counseling  in  correctional  settings,  or 
criminal  or  civil  field  investigations.  Salary  is  $10  948 
(Level  1 minimum)  to  $19,008  (Level  111  maximum). 

Contact  Department  of  Personnel,  State  Office 
Building,  301  W.  Preston  Street,  Baltimore.  Maryland 
Zi ZU I . 

Deputy  Sheriff  1.  The  sheriff’s  department  of  Upper 
Marlboro,  Maryland  is  currently  accepting  applications 
for  the  position  of  deputy  sheriff.  Applicants  must  be 
between  21  and  34  years  of  age;  minimum  of  5’4”  with 
Weight  proportional  to  height;  vision  20/70  correctable 
to  20/20  with  good  color  vision  and  depth  perception; 
high  school  diploma  or  equivalent  and  valid  Maryland 
driver’s  license  required.  Applications  will  be  accepted 
continuously.  Salary:  $12.631-$16,986. 

Contact:  Central  Personnel  Office,  County  Adminis- 
tration Building,  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland  20870 
Telephone;  (301)  952-3620. 


Assistant  Fire  Chief.  The  City  of  Portage,  Michigan  is 
seeking  qualified  applicants  for  the  staff  position  of 
second-in-command  for  the  fire  department,  which 
employs  29  paid  and  36  paid-on-call  personnel,  has  three 
fire  stations,  and  serves  a population  of  39,000  in  an 
area  of  34.5  square  miles.  The  department  offers  a full 
range  of  fire  prevention,  fire  suppression,  and  paramedic 
EMS  services. 

Applicants  should  have  command  experience  in 
multi-station,  multi-company  operations.  An  associate 
degree  in  fire  science  or  a bachelor's  degree  in  a related 
field  is  desirable.  Other  combinations  of  experience  and 
education  will  be  considered.  Salary:  to  $22,500,  com- 
mensurate with  experience. 

Send  resume  to:  City  of  Portage,  Personnel  Depart- 
ment, 7800  Shaver  Road,  Portage,  MI  49081. 

College  Teaching.  Gannon  University,  a private,  Roman 
Catholic  Institution,  is  recruiting  faculty  to  teach  in 
criminology  and  corrections.  Faculty  members  are 
also  expected  to  supervise  field  placements  and  partici- 
pate in  student  recruitment. 

This  is  a tenure-track  position.  A master’s  degree  is 
required,  a Ph.D.  is  preferred.  Practical  experience  in  law 
enforcement  is  desirable.  Closing  Dage  is  November  1, 
1980.  Starting  Date  is  January,  1981. 

Send  resume  and  3 letters  of  recommendation  to: 
Martin  F.  Larrey,  Dean,  College  of  Humanities,  Gannon 
University,  Erie,  Pennsylvania  16541. 


Police  Officer.  The  Us  Vegas  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, one  of  the  most  modern  and  progressive  in  the 
nation,  is  currently  accepting  applications  for  the  posi- 
tion of  police  officer 

Applicants  should  be  between  21  and  35  years  of  age 
(applicants  with  two  years  of  police  experience  may  be 
u.P  to  38  ypars  o|d);  weight  proportional  to  height- 
vision  20/200  correctable  to  20/20;  and  possess  a high 
school  diploma  or  equivalent.  Salary  $15,312-$20  784 
Benefits:  15  vacation  days;  12  sick  days;  9 paid  holidays^ 
furnished  uniforms  and  life  insurance  policies;  Depart- 
ment pays  100%  of  retirement. 

Contact:  Us  Vegas  Metropolitan  Police  Department 

,BUreaU>  400  8351  stewart-  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
89101.  Telephone;  (702)  386-3497. 

Police  Chief.  'Hie  Village  of  Brookfield,  Illinois,  a sub- 
urban community  of  21,000,  is  seeking  highly  qualified 
candidates  for  the  position  of  police  chief.  Applicants 
must  have  a proven  record  in  police  adminstration  Pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  individuals  with  a demonstrated 
ability  to  manage  line  operations  as  well  as  administra- 
tive services.  Must  be  open  to  innovation  and  the  exten- 

$2lo^.S336SerViCCS  in‘° 

Send  resume  to:  Mr.  Jeffrey  Williamson.  Village  Ma- 
nager Village  of  Brookfield.  8820  Brookfield  Avenue 
Brookfield,  IL  60513. 

Police  Officer.  Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for 
the  position  of  police  officer  with  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  California.  Applications  are  limited  to  those 
etween  21  and  35  years  of  age;  high  school  diploma  or 
equivalent  required;  height  between  5’6"  and  6’8”- 

prf°P°rtional  to  height;  eyesight  correctable  to 
20/30  with  normal  color  vision.  Salary:  $1,498  to 
->i,oo4  per  month. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  presently  under  Federal 
Court  order  to  increase  the  representation  of  blacks  and 
women  among  LAPD  officers.  To  facilitate  processing 
under  this  court  order,  you  must  first  submit  a Police 
Officer  Notification  card  before  your  application  will 

48^?  7°U  ^ d°  S°  by  telephoning  (213) 

485-4191  and  providing  the  information  required. 


College  Teaching.  The  School  of  Public  and  Environ- 
mental Affairs  of  Indiana  University  is  currently  re- 
cruiting for  the  following  positions: 

Assistant  professor,  criminal  justice:  requires  back- 
ground in  criminal  justice,  sociology,  public  adminstra- 
tion  or  a related  field;  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
teaching,  and  participation  in  technical  assistance 
eiforts  with  local,  state  and  federal  governmental  units 
would  be  expected.  This  position  is  located  at  the  Uni- 
versity’s Fort  Wayne  Campus. 

Professor,  public  Management:  demonstrated  record 
in  research  and  research  administration,  and  experience 


in  public  service  in  a leadership  capacity  is  required.  This 
position,  located  at  the  Bloomington  Campus,  will 
involve  teaching  courses  in  Social  Policy  Administration. 
Public  Management  and  Intergovernmental  Management 

Both  positions  require  a Ph.D.  and/or  demonstration 
of  equivalent  research  or  creative  activities.  Closing 
date  s November  1,  1980. 

Send  vita  to:  Dr.  Roy  Jumper,  Associate  Dean, 
Schoo!  of  Public  and  Environmental  Affairs,  400  East 
7th  Street,  Room  317,  Bloomington,  IN  47405. 

Human  Services  Director.  This  position  will  be  charged 
with  the  direction  of  CETA.  welfare,  veterans’  and  other 
related  programs  for  a large,  urban  county.  Applicants 
should  have  a proven  record  as  administrator,  developer 
and  coordinator  of  a multi-function  social  service 
agency.  Degree  or  equivalent  with  five-to-seven  years  of 
progressively  responsible  experience  required.  Salary: 
commensurate  with  experience  ($35,000). 

Contact:  Dallas  County  Personnel,  103  Criminal 
Courts  Building,  500  Main  Street,  Dallas,  TX  75202 
Telephone:  (214)  749-8637. 

Police  Officers.  The  City  of  Dallas,  Texas  is  currently 
accepting  applications  for  the  position  of  police  officer. 
The  Dallas  Police  Department  is  composed  of  more  than 
2,000  sworn  officers,  39  percent  of  whom  posses 
bachelor  s degrees. 

Candidates  must  be  between  19  1/2  and  35  years  old 
have  completed  at  least  45  semester  hours  of  credit  with 
a C average  or  better  from  an  accredited  college  or  uni- 
versity; have  vision  of  at  least  20/100  corrected  to  20/20 
with  no  colorblindness;  have  no  condition  which  would 
prevent  obtaining  life  insurance  at  normal  rates;  have 
never  been  convicted  of  a felony  or  have  any  criminal 
charges  pending.  Physical  fitness  and  other  testing  will 
be  required  prior  to  a background  investigation.  No 
closing  date  has  been  set. 

Salary’s  $1, 333/month  to  start.  Excellent  benefits 
and  equipment  furnished.  Educational  incentive  pay  for 
college  credit  above  the  entry  requirement  (up  to  $100/ 
month  for  a bachelor’s  degree). 

,n?"t;ct;  Personnel  Office,  Dallas  Police  Department, 
2014  Mam  Street,  Room  210,  Dallas,  Texas  75201. 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Do  you  need  new  staff  members?  Recruits?  Pro- 
fessional, experienced  practitioners?  Let  Law  En- 
forcement News  help.  Send  announcements  to 
Law  Enforcement  News,  444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 


Faculty  Position 

Tenure  Track 

Northern  Michigan  University 
Marquette,  Michigan 

Requirements:  Appropriate  master's  degree  and 
five  years  experience  in  criminal  justice  practice, 
two  of  which  must  have  been  in  corrections  posi- 
tion with  direct  custody  supervision  and/or 
counseling  of  inmates,  probation,  parole  cases. 
Additional  administrative  or  other  line  responsibility 
in  crimnal  justice  desired  Candidates  should  have 
genuine  interest  in  students,  agreeable  temper- 
ment.  creativity,  teaching  ability.  Requires  hard 
work,  committee  memberships,  night  classes 
heavy  advising  load  Should  be  moderate  _ 
workaholic,  desire  life  in  small,  progressive, 
isolated  city  in  unspoiled  upper  penninsula  Cam- 
pus on  Lake  Superior,  comfortable  summers,  long 
ski  season,  house  buyers/renters  market,  good 
public  schools,  no  smog  or  traffic  problems. 

Opportunity  to  help  develop  graduate  curriculum. 
Research  opportunity  available  and  encouraged, 
but  no  publish  or  perish.  Compatible  associates, 
large  growing  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
department  with  professional  skill  emphasis.  Not- 
LEFP  dependent  Salaries  competitive,  negotiable  *“ 
Good  fringes.  Start  January  1.  1981 

Contact:  Robert  W.  Barrington,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice.  Ill  Pierce  Hall. 
Northern  Michigan  University.  Marquette,  m! 
49855  Applications  close  November  15  1980 

(906)e227-2660S 


New  Mexico  State 
University 

Head 

Department  of  Police  Science 

Begin  July  1,  1981.  Applicants  must  present  a 
strong  combination  of  academic  and  criminal 
justice  background.  Ph  D in  related  discipline 
strongly  preferred.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
senior-level  applicants  possessing  a strong 
record  of  research  productivity  and  scholarly 
contributions,  demonstrated  research  interests 
in  crimnal  justice,  and  administrative  ex- 
perience. All  candidates  must  demonstrate 
teaching  and  research  competence  and  possess 
a minimum  of  three  years  field  experience 
within  the  criminal  justice  system,  preferably 
within  a law  enforcement  agency.  The  ability  to 
work  cooperatively  with  students,  colleagues, 
administrators,  and  community  is  essential. 
Rank.  Associare  Professor;  salary  commen- 
surate  with  qualifications;  deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  January  15.  1981.  Complete  applica- 
tion consists  of  resume  and  three  letters  of 
reference.  Copies  of  official  transcripts  will  be  re- 
quired from  applicants  invited  for  campus  visita- 
tion. Reply  to.  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Rogers,  Chair- 
man. Search  Committee,  Box  3BV,  New  Mex- 
ico State  University,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 
88003.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/AF- 
FIRMATIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER. 
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3-21.  Techniral  Accident  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee:  S625.  For  more  information,  consult' 
October  27-29. 

5-8.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Socie- 
ty of  Criminology.  To  he  held  at  the 
Sheraton  Palace  Hotel.  San  Francisco, 
California.  For  more  details,  contact:  Pro- 
gram Chairman.  Or.  M.  W Klein.  Sociology 
Department,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, I .os  Angeles,  CA  90007 

7.  Supervisor/Subordinate  Relations  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. Fee:  S40.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact. Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Cose 
Western  Reserve  Law  School,  Cleveland, 
OH  44106.  Telephone:  (2161  368-3308. 

9- 12.  Intermediate  Training  Conference. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Academy 
of  Crisis  Interveners.  Fee:  8300.  For  addi- 
tional details,  contact.  Sharon  C I^viton, 
-Southwestern  Academy  of  Crisis  Inter- 
veners, 8609  Northwest  Plaza  Drive,  Suite 
440A.  Dallas.  TX  75225.  Telephone:  (2141 
363-4944. 

10- 12.  Intra-Organization  Communications 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Theorem  Insti- 
tute. To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.C.  Fee: 
S350.  For  more  information,  contact 
Theorem  Institute,  1 782 Technology  Drive 
San  Jose.  CA  95110. 

10-14,  Interview  and  Interrogation  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee  SI 25.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment. P.O  Box  13489.  St.  Petersburg  FI. 
33733. 

10-14,  Developing  and  Managing  a Crime 
Prevention  Program.  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee 
S200.  For  more  details,  contact.  Admis- 
sions Coordinator,  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  School  of  Justice  Admini- 
stration, University  of  Louisville.  Shelby 
Campus,  Louisville.  KV  40292.  Telephone 
1502)  588-6987 

10-21  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
University  of  North  Florida.  -1567  St. 
John's  Rluff  Road  South,  Jacksonville  FI. 
32216. 


ing  Center,  Route  Two,  Box  342  Win- 
chester. VA  22601.  Telephone:  (7031 
662-7288. 

17-21.  Jail  Operations  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center.  For  further  information,  contact 
Vosemite  Community  College  District. 
P O.  Box  4065.  Modesto,  CA  95352 

17-21  Basic  Fingerprinting  Program. 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. Fee:  $150.  For  more  details,  see, 
November  7 

17-21.  Executive  Development  Program  To 
be  held  in  Washington.  D.C.,  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For 
more  details,  contact:  IACP.  11  Firstfield 
Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 

17- 21.  Third  Annual  International  Crime 
Prevention  Conference.  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute  and 
the  International  Society  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Practitioners.  To  be  held  in  Louisville. 
Kentucky.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Conference  '80  Coordinator.  Notional 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  University  of 
Louisville,  Shelby  Campus,  I<ouisville  KY 
40222. 

18- 19.  Robbery  Investigation  Seminar.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  To  be  held  in  New  York 
City.  For  further  information,  contact:  Ms, 
Rarbara  Natow,  Criminal  Justice  Center, 
Room  2203.  444  West  56th  Street.  New 
5 ork.  NY  1 001 9.  Telephone:  (21 2)  247-1 600. 


10- 21.  Basic  Accident  Investigation 
Course.  To  be  held  in  Hampton,  Virginia, 
bv  the  Transportation  Safety  Training 
Center  For  further  details,  contact:  Trans- 
portation Safety  Training  Center.  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University,  816  W. 
Franklin  Street.  Richmond,  VA  23284 
Telephone-  (8041  257-6235. 

11- 13.  Arson  Investigation  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  Harper  & Row  Media  To  be  held 
in  New  Orleans.  Fee:  $325  For  more 
details,  contact:  Harper  & Row  Media,  10 
East  53rd  Street.  New  York,  NY  10022. 

12  14.  Computer  Crime  Investigation 
Seminar  Co-sponsored  by  SUNY  College  of 
Technology's  Division  of  Graduate  Studies 
and  Continuing  Education  and  the  Center 
for  Rural  and  Urban  Crime  Studies,  To  be 
held  at  the  Ramada  Inn.  Syracuse,  New 
York.  Fee:  8225.  For  additional  informa- 
tion, contact:  SUNY  College  of  Technology, 

Division  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Continu- 
ing Education.  81 1 Court  Street.  Utica.  NY 
13502.  Telephone:  (315)  792-3334 

16.  Certification  Examination  Conference. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Academy 
of  Crisis  Interveners  Fee:  8300  For  furthei 
details,  consult:  November  9-1 2 

16-20.  Terrorism  in  the  I980's.  To  be  held  in 
Houston,  Texas,  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  and 
Associates.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact Dr.  Richard  W.  Kohetz  and 
Associates,  North  Mountain  Pines  Train- 


18-21.  Robbery  and  Burglary  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  t he  University  of  Maryland,  Con- 
ferences and  Institutes  Program.  Fee: 
$290  For  further  details,  contact:  Law  En- 
forcement Institute,  University  of 
Maryland,  University  College,  Conferences 
and  Institutes  Program,  University  Rlvd 
and  Adelphi  Road.  College  Park,  MD 
20742.  Telephone:  (301)  454-5237. 

19-20.  Third  Annual  International  Crime 
Prevention  Conference.  Co-sponsored  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute 
and  the  International  Society  of  Crime 
Prevention  Practioncrs.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  For  additional 
details,  write:  Charles  B Slack,  Inc.,  Ex- 
hibit Management.  6900  Grove  Road. 
Thorofare.  NJ  08086. 

20-21.  Fifty-second  Eastern  Armed  Rob- 
bery Conference  To  be  held  ,n  Atlanta. 
Georgia  Fee:  820.00.  For  more  informa- 
fon.  contact:  Gerry  MacManus.  Atlanta 
Rureau  of  Police  Services.  175  Decatur 
Street.  S.K..  Atlanta.  CA  30335, 
Telephone:  (404)  658-7446, 

26.  In-Service  Training  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council.  For  more  details,  contact 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council,  I Ashburton  Place.  Room  13)0, 
Boston,  MA  02108. 

DECEMBER 

1-12.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  8500.  For  more  information,  consult: 
November  3-21. 

M2.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming  Course.  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute  Fee: 
8400.  For  further  information,  consult: 
November  10-14. 

2-3.  Traffic  Records  Course.  Presented  by 

the  1>nnsportotion. Safety  Training  Center 

To  be  held  m Dublin.  Virginia.  For  mon- 
details, see:  November  10-21 

2- 4  Crowd  Rehuvior  and  Mass  Violence 
Course.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego  bv  Harper 
& Row  Media  Fee:  8325.  For  more  details, 
consult.  November  11-13. 

3- 4.  Criminal  Investigation  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Joy  College  To  be  held  in  New  York 


City.  For  further  information,  see: 

November  6-7. 

3- 5.  Executive  Development  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Low  En- 
forcement Fee:  8125.  For  more  details,  see 
Novomber  10-14. 

4- 5  Sketching  * Scale  Diagrammming 
Courge.  Presented  by  the  Transportation 
Safety  Training  Center.  To  be  held  in  Lyn- 
chburg, Virginia.  For  more  details,  see 
November  10-21. 

4-5.  Fourteenth  Conference  on  Juvenile 
Justice,  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
U-gnl  Foundation.  For  additional  details, 
contact:  Southwestern  l.egal.  P.O.  Box  707 
Richardson.  TX  75080.  Telephone:  (2141 
690-2377 

4-7.  Four  Day  Uw  Enforcement  Hypnosis 
Seminar  To  be  held  in  Ixis  Angeles.  Califor 
ma.  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis  In- 
stitute Fee:  $395  For  more  details,  con- 
toct:  Dr  Martin  Reiser,  Director,  law  En- 
forcement Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc.,  303 
Gretna  Green  Way,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90049  Telephone:  1213)  476-6024. 

6.  Drug  Abuse  Enforcement  Law  and  Pro- 
cedure Course.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council.  For  further  information,  consult, 
November  26. 

7- 12.  Second  Annuul  Training  Institute  on 
Addictions.  Sponsored  by  the  Institute  for 
Integral  Development,  Inc.  and  the  U S. 
Journal  of  Drug  & Alcohol  Dependence. 
Inc  To  be  held  in  Miami  Beach.  Tuition: 
$175.  For  details,  contact.  Training  In- 
stitute on  Additions.  Dan  Barmettler.  P C) 
Box  2172.  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901. 

8- 10.  Assessment  Center  Methods  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  International 


Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  For  more 
aotuils.  see:  November  17-21 

8-10  Safe  School.  Seminar.  Sponsored  by 
the  Institute  for  Safe  School,.  Inc.  For 
niore  details,  contact:  Mr,  Louise 
Efwnunger.  Institute  for  Safe  Schools.  Inc.. 
«0<)  Last  Broward  Rlvd.,  Suite  506  Ft 

463-55™'10'  Fl*  33301  • T''lePhone:  <3051 

*12.  Crimln.lj.Uc  - A Practical  Applica- 
tion for  law  Enforcement  Investigator* 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Maryland 
Conferences  and  Institute,  Program.  Foe: 
*J2l>  For  more  information,  consult 
November  18-21. 

Jo12.  i:ni,orc'mpnt  Photography 
Workshop.  To  I*  held  in  Rochester.  New 
York  Presented  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
t-onipony.  For  more  inlormolion.  contact: 
David  a Holt*.  Corporate  Communion- 
lions.  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  343  Slate 

SEkJsr*  nv  um' 

KM  I.  Woman  and  ('rime  Course.  Presented 
•>.v  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
I raining  Council.  For  more  details,  s.s- 
November  26. 

RM2  Managing  Field  Services  Course.  To 
be  held  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  by  the 
I heorom  Institute  Tuition:  8360.  For  more 
details,  consult:  Novemlior  10-12, 

10-14.  Four-Day  Certified  Course  in  Lie 
Detection  and  Stress  Analysis  Using  ihe 
Murk  II  Voice  Analyzer.  Presented  bv  Law 
Enforcement  Associates,  Inc  Fee:  $400. 
For  more  details,  contact:  Grimm  I).- 
I u"i‘is.  General  Monager.  Uw  Enforce- 
ment Associates.  Inc..  88  Holmes  Street 
Box  128.  Belleville.  NJ  07109. 

1214.  Forensic  Hypnosis  Course.  To  be 
hcldul  the  Howard  Johnson's  Motor  Ixxlge 
in  Newark.  New  Jersey.  For  more  details, 
contact  Harry  Arons.  Ethical  Hypnosis 
framing  Center.  60  Vose  Avenue.  South 
Grange.  NJ  07079.  Telephone:  (201) 
762-3132 

15-18.  Crisis  Intervention  Course.  Pro 
sonted  by  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Center  For  more  details,  see 
November  17-21 

16  18.  Hostage  Negotiation  Course 
I resented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $125.  For  further  infer- 
motion  see:  November  10-14, 
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5-9.  Effective  Tactical  Police  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  8225.  For  more  details, 


consult;  November  10-21. 

5-9  Basic  Fingerprint  Course  Presented  by 
the  F londa  Institute  lor  Uw  Enforcement 
Fee.  $125,  For  further  information  consult: 
November  10-14, 

JJ'V4;1'  ‘“-"P  Rumination 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute Fee:  8275  For  more  detail,,  see 
November  3-21 . 

12  15  Developing  p„||r.  Computer 
opnh.litiex  Course  To  he  held  in  San 
Diego.  California,  hy  the  International 

Association  of  Chief,  of  Police,  1 1 Firstfield 

Gaithersburg,  Ml)  20760 
telephone:  (301 1 948-0922. 

12  23  Trn(fo  Accident  Investigation 
Course,  resented  hy  the  |n*t.h,„.  for  Uw 
Enforcement.  Fee  $395.  For  more  details 
see:  Novemlier  10-25. 

19-23.  Police  Facilities  Planning  and 
I resign  Program.  To  lK«  held  in  Us  Angelos. 

< nlifornln  by  the  International  Association 
<'1hu'1'  1,1  'I  Firstfield  Rond, 

‘i|T()!)22>UrK'  Ml>  20760  T"lePhon‘’<30!| 

19  23.  Highway  Capacity  Workshop. 

I resented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee 
8360  For  more  details,  see-  November  3-21 

FEBRUARY 

27  28  Security  Certified  Protection  Pro- 
frsMonal  Review  Course.  Presented  hv  the 
American  Society  for  Industrial  Security 
l”  For  more  details,  contact' 

Northern  Virginia  Community  College, 
Woodshrnlge  Campus.  16200  Smoketown 
Ron, l,  Wo, all, ridge,  va  22|()|  Telephone 
(7031670-2191. 


Events  Wanted 

Announcements  con- 
cerning criminal  justice 
seminars,  workshops  and 
conferences  are  published 
free  of  charge  in  this 
column.  If  your  organiza- 
tion wants  to  publicize  its 
event  in  this  space,  send 
the  pertinent  information 
to:  LEN  Events,  Room 
2104.  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York  City 
NY  10019, 


New  from  the 
John  Jay  Press 

BRUTAL  JUSTICE 
The  Ordeal 

of  an  American  City 
by  Henry  Cohen 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago 

This  book  Is  a fascinating  historical  account  of 
modern  lawlessness  among  urban  Institutions  and 
agencies  in  California  during  the  1960's  The  book 
opens  with  a teacher.  Connor  Everts,  describing  in 
his  own  words  what  happened  to  him  before  and 
after  his  arrest  by  two  police  officers  in  Long  Beach 
It  is  a story  of  police  sadism  and  brutality,  but  it  is 
only  the  beginning  of  what  Professor  Henry  Cohen 
documents  about  municipal  misconduct. 

Through  interviews  and  research.  Professor 
....  . , Cohen  carefully  reconstructs  a web  of  relationshiDs 

9 i y politicians,  lawyers,  legal  firms,  newspaper  owners,  judges  and  police  Thai  web 

,h.tz  c-~ 
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Dealing  with  ‘superhuman’  PCP  users: 


LAPD  condemns  ‘netting’  suspects  as  too  costly 


Continued  from  Page  3 

are  anything  but  stiffs  when  an  attempt 

is  made  to  coax  them  off  the  street. 

Hillman  indicated  that  the  gun  s 
primary  purpose  is  to  deal  with  the 
■'superhuman"  strength  that  is  often  ex- 
hibited by  PCP  overdose  suspects. 
"They  are  the  toughest  persons  that  we 
know  of  in  the  world  to  take  down."  he 
noted.  "Using  batons  and  everything 
else  we  have,  it  takes  10  officers  to  take 
down  an  individual  who's  under  the  in- 
fluence of  PCP.  We've  been  testing  with 
Taser  guns.  Chemical  Shield,  leg  grab- 
bers. capture  nets,  and  right  up  until  now 
the  Taser  gun  has  been  the  only  really  ef- 
fective tool  against  these  guys." 

The  LAPD's  Taser  testing,  which  was 
directed  exclusively  against  PCP  victims 
in  the  field,  apparently  went  better  than 
expected.  The  researchers  discovered 
that  the  stun  gun  not  only  subdued  the 
suspect,  but  the  shock  had  a calming  ef- 
fect on  the  victim  after  he  revived. 

The  Taser ‘s  powers  of  sedation  seem  to 
be  a particularly  important  side  benefit, 
considering  that  some  relatively 
lightweight  PCP  users  have  been  known 
to  lift  500  pounds  with  one  hand  while 
under  the  influence. 

"Our  police  would  be  transporting  a 
suspect  who  would  go  off  violently  and 
would  be  kicking  the  seats  out.  the  of- 
ficer's head  out.  " the  LAPD  coordinator 
observed.  "They  would  try  to  use  control 
holds  on  him  and  the  guy  would  be 
fighting  so  violently  that  his  neck  would 
break. 

"The  media  would  sav:  'Your  police  of- 
ficers are  breaking  people's  necks.  You  're 
killing  these  guys.  What's  going  on?'  But 
the  PCP  users  would  fight  so  hard  that 
they'd  break  their  own  necks  against  the 
baton  hold." 

Pointing  to  the  Lest  record,  Hillman 
noted  that  since  the  initial  24  Tasers  have 
been  put  on  the  beat,  no  PCP  suspects 
have  been  injured.  But  the  Taser  has  not 
always  been  Lhe  darling  of  the  police 
world.  Five  years  ago,  it  was  banned  as  a 
lethal  weapon  by  New  York  State  of- 
ficials who  feared  that  its  voltage  could 
kill  suspects  who  have  bad  hearts. 

Hillman  pointed  out  that  the  Taser 
Company  now  has  the  heart  problem 
licked.  "It's  safe  even  for  people  with 
pacemakers,'  he  said.  “It  has  no  lasting 
effect  on  them  at  all.  They  've  done  quite  a 
bit  of  research,  quite  a bit  of  work,  even 
since  we  ve  had  it.  They've  done  several 
modifications  to  finally  complete  it.  It 
looks  really  good  now.  " 

Pointing  to  the  force's  recent  problems 
with  community  protest  against  the 
police  use  of  deadly  force,  the  coordinator 
commented  that  in  addition  to  the 
Tasers,  the  department  is  arming  its  en- 
tire patrol  force  with  Chemical  Shield,  a 
non-lethal  spray  that  is  designed  to  stop 
a suspect  in  his  tracks. 

However,  the  aerosol  deterrent  will 
probably  be  reserved  for  non-PCP  ap- 
prehensions. since  it  proved  to  be  ineffec- 
tive against  angel-dust  victims.  "We 
used  Chemical  Shield  17  times,"  Hillman 
said  of  the  testing.  "It  failed  five  times  — 
three  times  on  PCP  suspects  and  twice  on 
heavily  intoxicated  individuals.  It  did 
make  the  suspects  close  their  eyes,  but 
they  became  stronger  and  they  really 
wanted  to  fight  more.  They  became  more 


— 


Photographic  models  demonstrate  the  procedure  used  to  apprehend  a suspect  with 
device  to  be  inefficient  due  to  the  number  of  officers  required  to  properly 

enraged." 

The  LAPD  also  tested  the  effec- 


tiveness of  capture  nets,  but  found  them 
too  costly  to  use.  “You  have  to  have  two 
officers  to  hold  the  net  and  throw  it  and 
two  to  hold  poles  that  keep  the  suspect 
confined  to  one  certain  area,"  Hillman 


observed.  "You  have  to  have  one  guy  to 
shoot  a fire  extinguisher  in  the  suspect's 
face,  and  you  have  to  have  one  officer 
standby  if  the  guy  gets  away." 

But  Hillman  believes  that  the  new 
space-age  policing  devices  do  have  a 
place  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the 


a capture  net.  The  LAPD  has  found  the 
perform  the  netting  technique. 

firearm  and  the  nightstick.  "We're  doing 
everything  we  can  to  keep  from  violent 
altercations  with  suspects  out  there,"  he 
declared.  “That’s  the  way  the  times  are 
changing.  You've  got  to  go  with  the  best 
things  available,  the  best  that  are  at  your 
disposal." 


D 
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e s about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  infor- 
mation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor  of  the  item.  Nothing  contained 
below  should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News 


OUTAMYWAY  — Smith  & Wesson's 
new  "SuperSirens"  are  designed  to  he 
compatible  with  present  electronic  siren 
equipment,  featuring  compact  size  and 
six-function  amplification. 

Cranking  out  an  adjustable  75  or  100 
watts  of  power,  the  new  system  is  im- 
mune to  electronic  ignition  interference 
and  will  not  create  radio  static.  A six- 
position  rotary  switch  can  select  wail, 
yelp  and  hi-lo  voicings  or  flip  the  unit  to 


Write  on 

Thp  Public  Forum  column  is  re- 
served for  reader  commentary  on 
topical  issues  of  interest  to  the  crim- 
inal justice  community.  Send  type- 
written manuscripts  to  the  editor. 


manual,  public  address  radio  patching 
modes, 

A separate  button  on  the  console  over- 
rides all  other  functions  and  produces  an 
electronically  produced  "Air  Horn" 
sound,  an  intersection-clearing  klaxon  ef- 
fect that  warns  motorists  that  the  police 
are  coming  through. 

Designed  to  fit  the  small  spaces 
available  in  today's  compact  squad  cars, 
the  S&W  sirens  have  console  face  plates 
that  are  slanted  to  meet  the  officer's  eye, 
back-lit  function  indicators  that  are  soft 
green  for  improved  legibility,  and  are 
painted  in  colors  selected  to  minimize  eye 
stress. 

Model  850  features  a tape  recorder  in- 
put for  repetitive  broadcasts  over  the 
vehicles  PA  speaker  and  a horn-ring  ac- 


tivated yelp/wail  mode.  Model  800  has 
the  same  amplifier  features  and  comes 
with  a permanently  installed  noise- 
cancelling microphone. 

A four-switch  auxiliary  control  center 
is  available  that  can  be  mounLed  on  top  of 
the  unit  or  remotely  to  operate  rotary 
lights,  flashers,  shotgun  locks  or  other 
electronic  equipment. 

For  additional  information,  write: 
Smith  & Wesson.  2100  Roosevelt 
Avenue,  .Springfield,  MA0110L 
• 

HOLE-UPS  AND  SHOWDOWNS  - 
‘Barricaded  Suspects”  is  a color/sound 
film  that  outlines  the  besL  procedures  for 
dealing  with  incidents  similar  to  the  type 
involved  in  the  SLA  shootout  and  the 
Texas  Tower  sniper. 

Using  an  informal,  non-didactic,  con- 
cise approach,  the  presentation  discusses 
how  to  evacuate  citizens  from  the  crisis 
area,  communicating  with  the  suspect 
and  determining  the  best  cover  for  en- 
forcement personnel. 

Designed  for  use  in  police  academies 
and  for  roll-call  training,  the  14-minute 
film  stresses  that  above  all  else,  a tactical 
squad  must  be  ready  to  respond  to 
whatever  the  barricaded  suspect  chooses 
to  do. 

Available  for  sale  or  rent  in  both  1 6mm 
and  videocassette  formats,  the  presenta- 
tion can  be  ordered  from:  Harper  & Row 
Criminal  Justice  Media,  Customer  Ser- 
vice, 2350  Virginia  Avenue,  Hagerstown, 
MD  21740.  Toll-free  telephone:  (800) 
223-2569. 

• 

PICK  A CARD  — The  SafeCard  Model 
S-3030  provides  computerized  security 
clearance  for  as  many  as  4,000  persons, 
allowing  a department  to  key  those  per- 
sonnel who  will  be  allowed  to  utilize  cer- 
tain entrances. 


The  system  includes  two  ID  card 
readers  so  administrators  can  control  ac- 
cess through  two  separate  doors  with  one 


microprocessor  controller  and  either  a 
printer/programmer  or  a hand  held  en- 
coding unit. 

Designecf  to  be  virtually  tamper-proof, 
the  system  reads  from  short  lengths  of 
Wiegard  wires  that  are  embedded  into 
the  ID  cards.  The  wires  are  encoded  with 
an  individual  identification  number  and 
are  engineered  to  be  unaffected  by  exter- 
nal magnetic  fields. 

The  Model  S-3030  can  be  used  as  a 
stand-alone  system  or  can  be  coupled  to  a 
Texas  Instrument  keyboard  terminal  to 
give  the  operator  access  to  hard  copy 
records  of  all  system  activities  or  of  in- 
valid entry  attempts. 

In  installations  where  hard  copy 
reports  are  not  required,  the  portable 
S-3030  programmer  can  be  plugged  into 
the  microprocessor  to  enter  or  delete  code 
numbers  and  assign  the  reader  or  readers 
for  which  each  card  is  valid. 

A free  technical  brochure  on  the  unit 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting:  Douglas 
Randall  Division  of  Kidde,  Inc..  6 
Pawcatuck  Avenue.  Pawcatuck.  CT 
0289 1 . Telephone  (203)  599-1750. 
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